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“ RE YOU BENT ON KILLING YOURSELF!” SIR ADRIAN ASKED, HOTLY. "“NELL, WHY WILL YOU DO SUCH THINGS!” 


SIR ADRIAN’S BRIDE. 


{A NOVELETTE,] 


CHAPTER I. 


Taz Pembertons’ were a hopelessly 
pecunious family, by which it is nob meant to 
iufer that they roved from neighbourhood to 
neighbourhood, cheating too confiding trades- 
people, nor yet that they habitually quitted 
their by rr ay et ane gge paying 
the rent, Ob dear, no! They were poor, but 
their ‘poverty was of an enimently respectable 
kind, and consisted for the most part in cease- 
less efforts to make both ends meet wher the 
said ends were aiways a couple of inches apart at 
tae commencement of the struggle. 

And le poverty, be it remarked, en 
passant, is far leas exciting, far less eventful, than 
che otter kind of impecuniosity. There is much 
‘more variety in eludiog your landlord, and in- 
venting plausible histories of your own comiag 





grandeur wherein to entrap the unwary than In 
making sixpence do the work of a larger silver 
coin, and invariably passing 91 your leisure time 
in repairs. 

Well, enough of introductions. The Pember- 
tons were respectable, and the Pembertons were 
poor. They inherited the frst quality from a 
long line of pious grandfathers. The eecond was 
to be ascribed to their father’s open heart and 
generous tempsrament, Dr, Pemberton never 
refused to attend a patient because he felt dowbt- 
ful of payment; he never could be brought to 
see that rich people's lives were more valuable 
than poor ones; and: so, as the years rolled on, 
he estranged several of the wealthier mem vera 
of the upper ten thousand at Smokingtov. and 
found his time more encroached upon by the 
lower classes. 

His wife bore the struggle with poverty over 
sixteen years, then she gave up the attempt, 
leaving the doctor at fifty a widower, with 
fifteen children, Priscilla, the eldest daughter, 
took up the hoysehold cares, and things went on 





much as usual at the red brick house, Pro- 
vidence doubtless considered the Pembertons too | 
numerous, and 20 summoned « few of the fifteen | 


olive branches to rejoin their mother. One or 
two were placed out in the world; and se, when 
we make the acquaintance of the family one 
blazing July afternoon, there were actually only 
four Miss Pembertons in the drawing-room, the 
other three, called collectively the children, 
having adjourned to a shady corner of the old 
fashioned garden, 

Priscilla, the eldest sister, was intent upon 
accounts, At twenty-three domestic cares lid 
told on her; her pleasant face had many a line 
and furrow, but ib was pleasant in spite of 
that ; and I doubt if in all Smokington there 
was & woman whose sympathy was more sought 
or prized than that of the Doctor's eldest 
daughter. 

**It’s no use,” and Miss Pemberton threw 
down her pen with asigh, “can’t make theas 
books balance, I’ve been over the figures till my 
head quite aches.” 

“Pitch them into the fire, Pris,” suggested 
Nora, the youngest of the quartette, a bright 
dark-eyed damsel of seventeen, “I’m sure I'd 
not sit stewing over them on this broiliug day.” 

Priscilla sighed. 

“My dear, you don’t kuow how scarce 
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monry is Pay told me nly 
that-——”” 


— 
trie, ate 


yesterday 


ve goirg to theisea-side 7?” 

This laterruption came ‘from the second 
ister, a pretty delicate creature, the beauty, par 

velicnee, of the family. Lily wae the orna- 
mental member of the household, and rarely 
did aoythiog but recline on the sofa and read 
novela. {ruth to say, she was slightly: selfieh, 

ly no one would have been allowed to say so. 

* No,” said poor Priscilla, bluntly. 

** But you said you'd ask pips.” 

‘} couldn't,” confessed Miss Pemberton ; ‘he 
looked so sad and worried, I hadn’t the heart to, 
ay 

‘Tue beauty looked injured, 

“It's oll yery well for you,” she returned 
gravely; “‘you three sre just as strong as 
norses, It doem’t matter to you whether you 
stay ia this oven of a place or not, and of course 
you ucver think of what 1 suffer.” 

** Don't, “Lil,” came iwpuleively from the last 

the quietttey the only one who bad not spoken, 

know ib comes harder on J’rizcilla and 
pa than on avy of us.” 

“T*dou't know anything of the kind. I'm 
sure Prisdille is.as stropg as a borse,” 

Priscilla did not look 60, certainly ; but perhaps 
Lily anpposed appearances to be deceptive. 

Miss Pembertom put away her books witha 
patient sigh. 

*I wish we were richer, dear, for your sake ; I 
do, indeed,” 

“There ig only one way of getting richer,” 
said Nora, a was gifted with a love of plain 
speaking. “We muat marry a8 soc as pos- 
sible,” 

Phe three sisters turned and looked at her in 
blank amazement ; they had considered Nora up 
to that moment almost as much a child as her 
juniors in the garden, ‘They would have us 
much expected her to attempt a journey to the 
moon as to utter euch anu awful sentiment, 

“Ta quite true,” said Lily, after a long pause. 


' 
“Nora need not have said it so bluntly ; but | 


it’s just as she eaid—our one chance of getting 
away from this horrible Smokington is to 
marry.” 

“1 don’t want fo get awsy,” rejoiued Pri 
cilla. 

We needn't all go, If two or three marpied, 
well, just think what a blessing it would bé for 
the rest. if we only married at all, dwithout 
being fabulously rich, we should at least spare 
father our board and keep.” 

“ Nora, Nors,” said her eldest sister, reprov- 
ingly ; “whet on earth has put these ideas into 
your head {” 

“| was reading « book on gardening yeater- 
day, and it eid icttnces must alwaya be thin- 
ned out ifthey were to flourish. I argued that 
what was undoubtedly true respecting lettuces 
must alao be so regarding the Misses Pember- 
ton.” 

“There are-no young men in Smokingtén,”” 
said Lil, dryly ; ‘at least, none we should care to 
marry.” 

‘None who would care to marry us,” 
remarked Nore. ‘ Fancy, we have none of us 
ever bad an offe:, Father has had nine daugh- 
ters, and yet no young man has ever desired to 
ba his son-in-law.’ 

“Fathor doesn’t mind,” 
does not want to lose ue,” 

“He could spare some,” eaid Nora, frankly. 
“ Now, girls, I have a grand proposal to make. | 
want your best attention,” 

And she certainly had it; Lily was all 
sagerness ; Priscilla and Nell, albeit they were a 
little shocked, yet listened with great interest. 

‘Let us make a solemu resolution,” went on 
Nora, gravely, “ let us all promise that whichever 
of us firet receives an offer of marriage shall 
accept it.” 

" Nonsense,” from Puiscilla, 

“We may never have an offer,” 
Nell, 

“The man might be a pauper or a chimney- 
eweep,” objected Lil from her sofa, 

Nora shook ber curls, 

“OF course the promfse is conditional. Th 
only means if the cancidate is a gentleman and 


returned Nell, "he 


sagely, from 








tolerably well off ; three hundred a-year perha 
we might draw the line ai, Well, ladies, is the 
proposition cartied }” 

* Don’t be +o ridiculous.” 

“Bunt I have answered all) your objections. 
Yours, of tourte, doesn’t ‘count, Nell. If no one 
proposed we couldn't accept them. 1've provided 
for Lily’s scruples! Now let us pass the reselu- 
tit, as they. eay at public meetings, I propose 
it, Lily seconds me, Now Priscilla, you and 
Nell must be the masa of the audience, and carry 
the motion with enthusiasm.” 

And though Priscilla was a little shocked, and 
Nell had a vague idea that it waen’t right to jest 
on such a subject, Nora bad her way, and the 
resolution was declared carried, 

“TI feel as if ecomething would happen,” re- 
marked Lily, sentimentally. “How very 
strange it would be if, knowing how favourably 
he was to be received, the aspirant appeared to- 
night!” 


“Only we don’t know anyone,” rejoined 


| Nora; “ but we must live fa hopes,” 


A prolonged knock at the front door, the sud- 
den pealing of the bell, for.a moment diverted all 
thoughts, 

“It must be an ageidemt,” commented Milas 
Pemberton, “ and ropa Hefent for sll in a hurry. 
Dear me.” : 

“ He went to London, didn’t he, Pris ?” 

“Yes, dear ; lexpected him by the afterooon 
train, If he has missed that there’s no telling 
when he may come,” 

Then came a rap at the door, and a neat maid- 
servant entered, 

"Sir Adrian Carruthers,” she announced, with 
élaborate distinctness, almost as though herself 
much impressed by the visitor's title,’ 

The four Miseee Pemberton felt. .as if the 
world were coming to an end—not that they were 
title worshippers or narrow-minded enough to 
court a man because he had a handle to hia 


| name; but the advent of a stranger at all would 
have been @ surprise to them, and coming os he, 


dia on the top of that strange conversation they 
felt electrifed. 

Sir Adrian set them ateaseat once, Going up 
io Priscilla he offered her his hand with ready 
courtesy. 

“T must apologise for this intrusion, I hap- 
pened to bein the neighbourhood of Smoking- 


ton, and E called, hoping to. renew my aequaint- | 


ance with your father.” 

“Papa will be sorry to have missed you,” 
expltined Priscilla ; ‘‘ he has gone to London.” 

“And you do not know where he is 
staying 2” 

“He is not staying any were ? he will be home 
to-night. If you would waict..m sure he would 
be glad to sea you.” 

“Thanks,” sald Adrian, gravely, “I have 
never forgotten his kindness to me. I should 
like to shake hands with him again.” 

Nora with her unfortunate tongue’ had inter. 
posed, 

“You speak es if you knew papa quite well, 
but of course you can’t.” 

‘* Why sob?” inquired the vivitor, with per- 
fect good humour, 

Because we bave never heard of you in_all 
out lives,” 

* Are you sure }!” 

“ Perfectly.” 

‘And yet I-used to live here once,” and he 
smiled. “ It ig a long time ago, more than twenty 
yeare. Twasa delicate, ailing child, and your 
father and mother gave me a home while my 
parents were in India.” ’ 

He did not eay that the home bad been 
liberally paid for—a true gentleman wee Adrian 
in thought and deed. 

"More than twenty years |” gasped Nora, 
** How old you must be.’ 

“Four and thirty, at your service. I wasa 
lad of thirteen when 1 was sent to Marlborough. 
I rather fancy,” and he turned to Priscilla, “J 
left you a tivy damecl in white frocks and bive 
ribbons,” 

She smiled wistfully. 

“T thiokI have heard of you,” with an effort 
of memory. *‘When I was quite a little child { 





remember papa having letters from comeone In 
India. Could it have been you #” . 

“think co, I know 1 wrote pretty often at 
first. I was sent out to India a mere boy.” 

* And now you live in England?” 

Tt ‘have been bome seven years,” with a 
slight compression of ihe lipe, “and I have often 
thought of your father ; and to-day wheu I passed 
the station and heard the porters scream out 
Smokington, some impulse made me alight, and 
determine to find my way here, aud see if there 
would be a welcome for me at the old red-brick 
house,” 

His eyes wandered round the room 

“Tt is hardly changed at‘all,”’ he said, as here 
and there he noted old familiar objecta. ‘‘T fee) 
as if I had been to sleep for years and just woke 


Lily bestirred herself, Surely here _was a 
guest worthy of her exertions? ~ 

She forthwith engaged Sir Adrian in conversa- 
tion, and Nora, nob to be outdone, amiably 
assisted ber, Nell and the eldest sister stealing 
away to provide some-addition for the evening 
high tea. 

“1 like his face!” said Priscilla, quietiy, 
when they were alone, ‘don’t you, Nell ?” 

“Yes,” eaid the younger girl, gravely, ‘bub 
there’s a ehadow on it. EI don't thirk he looks 
happy.” 

‘ He must be very rich ; I know papa was paid 
very handsomely while he was here.” 

* Was he Sir Adrian then ?”” 

“Oh, no.” 

“ T wonder if he’s married ?” 

* Probably. -At thirty-four he has had plenty 
of time to think about ij,” 

Nell made no reply, and presently, hearicg her 
father's lateh-key in the door, she ran to meet 
him, 

No one ever called Helen Pemberton beautifu! 
and yet she had the sweetest face of all the 
doctor’s daughtere. She was of middle beight, 
and her oval face was framed by masses of soft 
brown hair, 

She bad s colourless, cresmy skin, and features 
whose irregularity would have driven an artist 
wild ; but her eyes were large and expressive, 
their colour a dark lustrous blue, and her emile 
had a rare charm, and she had in her the makings 


| of a noble woman, 


Nell was the darling of the home, Pris was 
the safeguard and sheet-anchor of the family, 
Lily their pride; but Nell sorashow had made 
all hearts her own ; @ quiet, reserved nature, and 
yet one unconsciously influencing others, 

She just whispered the news to Dr Pemberton, 
and then sped away to the garden to see that the 
children presented themselves at tea with 
a tolerable amount of tidinezs visible in their 
toilettes. 

The doctor looked a good ten years younger 
that evening; he talked as the girls had not 


; beard him for ages ; he seemed to have forgotten 


those ever-inoreasing debts in the sunshine of hie- 


i old ward's visit, 


Sir Adrian’s attention, his warm, kind reco!- 
lections of ‘the years he had epent in the red- 
brick house eeemed to touch the physician 
keenly. There was no difficulty in seeing hi: 
pleasure, and when he pleaded with the baronet 
to remain for the night, Priscilla seconded the 
invitation warmly, 

“JT should like it awfully,” said Adrian, 
“ only-———” 

“You are expected at home, perhaps,” raid 
Dr. Pemberton, “which reminds me, my dear 
boy, I have been longing to ask after Lady Car- 
ruthers.” 

“T am not expected at home, [¢ is only IL shall 
be putting you.to such trouble.” 

” Nousensze ; we like to have you; don’t we, 
Pris?” 

Priscilla aseured Sir Adrian it was a pleasure 
to her father to talk over old times, 

“ Then I will stay,” said the Baronet, heartily, 
“Dr, Pemberton, I am enjoyivg myself more than 
I bave done for years.” 

And you have left India for good §” 

I had to give it up when 1 came in for the 
title at my uncle’s death. I was very much dis- 
appointed at the time,” 
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* Disappointed at being a rich man?” 

Sir Adrian frowned. 

“The riches brought me litile pleasure. I 
jon’t think Iam an ambitious mau. In a sort 
of way I am glad to be Carruthers of Carruthers, 
but I don't think that it brings me any satisfac- 

on ” 


“ And you live at. Carruthers }” 

“T don’t ‘live’ anywhere, I> have been a 
«wanderer ov the face of the earth ever since” 
--here he stopped abruptly, and then added in 
changed voice-~“ my wife died !” 

Tt was the question they had all asked them- 
selves. Was this handsome, wealthy baronet 
married or single? They knew now he was a 
widower, and Dr, Pemberton, remembering his 
own loss, felt a thrill of pity for one sisaflarly 
bereaved, 

“It is a terrible. afliction,” he said, gravely ; 
“forgive me for my light allusion to Lady 
Carruthers just now, Believe me, I had no 
idea-—" 

“Tam sure of it,’ said Adrian, with a winning 
emile. “ You miust cot think of that again, Dr, 
Pemberton, and my loss is not a recent one now, 
My wife hes been dead six years,” 

it came to” Nell with a sort of pang that he 
must have loved the dead woman very tenderly 
ia all those six years to have been faithful to her 
memory ; but it was not Nell’s way to express 
her feelings: She never said this even to: her 
sisters, when later on they were discussing Sir 
Adrian’s story. ‘ 

“Y like him very much,” said Lily, ‘with 
remarkeble-euthusiaem ; ‘he is quite like a hero 
of romance,” 

“ Perhaps you would like to be the heroine of 
4 romance where he wae the hero,” observed Nora, 
with her usual ehrewdnese, 

“ OF course, if he asks me, I shall try to be 
faithful to our resolution,” returned” Lil) de- 
oe) “ Priscilia, how long will Sir Adrian 
stay ” 

‘ Father invited him for a week.” 

x: Don’t look so hortified! don’t you. like 
him he 

“ She’a thinking of the bills,” chimed in Nora. 

Priscilla did not deny the accusation, and very 
so0u sleep took the Miases Pemberton under her 
kindly care, and no doubt they dreamed of the 
haudeome stranger. 

Little, little did they guess the real motive of 
Sir Adrian’s visit to-Smokington, It was quite 
true he had wished to see his old -triend, 
ané revisit the houso which had been home to 


him for so many yeart, bub he had another | 


object, 

The wife who had ieft him so long ago liad left 
vehind her a little child, That child, a boy of 
zeven, was growing too old to be much longer 
confided to servanta’ care, aud the father had 
dreamed vaguely of sending the boy where’ he 
himself had been so happy. 

The moment he questioned the servant he 
kuew that Mrs. Pemberton was dead, and his 
errand a vain one, but he stayed on because the 
simple, hearty welcome was so unlike what he 
wae used to thes he felt another creature. 

There was a dark secret in his life—a seerat 
which had changed him from a frank, «genial, 
coasting man, to a suspicious, reserved student, 
ere, amid the old seenes of his childhood, he 
velxxed & Mbtle his asual manner, In the world 
Sir Adrian Carruthers passed for the coldest 


aud most distant df men. He was reported to |! 


have steeled his heart against all women, to 
trust but few of his owns sex,’to care for no- 
thing but his booke and travels; to have but acant 
love or care for the little child who bore his 
name, 

‘I wish Mre, Pemberton were alive,” thought 
Sir Adriat at lie sat and smoked a Inst cigar 
before retiring, “i codldn’t sand the -hiid here 
now; that eldesp girllooks as if she had too’ 
many cares already. Why, she éan’b be twenty. 
three, Ond she looks thirty. *What’ a ‘pity 


children Will grow. Why coulda’t Tom*keep a 
baby a few years longer t’” eis 

The next day Sir Adrian spent in vishting 
many of his old haunts ; he insisted on drivirig 
the doctor to all ‘his ‘patients in hie deg-card, and 


| Sir Adrian, abruptly. 


ligntful that he won golden opiaions from Pris- 
cilla and her sisters, 

As yet he had made no mention of his child, 
The Pembertons, with rare delicacy, never 
alluded to his private affairs, and Tom was not 
sufficiently dear to hfs parent for Sir Adrian to 
discourse readily about him. It was the after- 
noon of the third day that strolling down the 
village street he came upon Nell comforting a 
small boy whc had evidently been io the wars, 
judging from the muddy appearance of his 
jacket, ahd tho tears still streaming down his 
cheeks, 

Sir Adrian watched the little scene attentively, 
it had given him an idea. He crossed the road 
just as Nell dismissed the child, consoled and 
radiant with @ penny to buy sweets. 

** Acting good Samaritan,” said the Baronet, 
pleasantly. Are you foad of children; ; Mise 
Helen ¢” 

" Yes,” said Nell, simply, “FI never can bear 
torseea child cry, I think little children ought 
‘to be happy. There are'so many troubles we 
must have wher we grow up that s happy 
childhood fy like a bright spot to look back 
upon, 

“Tam quite sure your childhood 

sé Oh, yes.” 

And you can’t have much trouble now.” 

Nell smiled wistfully. 

‘There are different kinda of troubles.” 

“ Young ladies’ troubles generally mean love 
affairs,” suggested Sir Adrian, gravely. 

Nell’s pale face grew crimeon, 

"I think that is a very eweepieg conclusion.” 

* But a true one,” 

“Not always, I should think,” quite forgot- 
tingishe was talking to a etranger, aud merely 
expressing a pet theory of her own, “'It‘is 
quite possible for a woman to have plenty of 
‘trouble and plenty. of hapviness too, without 
meddling with what people ca)! love.” 

He looked at her ¢ am 

* You don’t believe in love }” 

‘Yes, for some people.” 

“Not for ali?” 

“No. I don’t ase why everyone must be a 
victim to it.” 

"J think you are quite right. 
in love at all.” 

Nell ‘efared; she thought of his dead wife. 
Then she decided he must doubt love’s power, 
since it had not sufficed to rave Lady Carruthers 
from au early death, %, 
‘Dean understand tbat,” ehe said, slow!y, 

Sir Adrian wondered how. He did nob alto- 
gether like ‘the idea that his story-—he had a 
story—should have penetrated ss far os 
Smokington. . ~ 

| “7 am quite convinced,” said the Baronet, 
speaking with more vehemence than seemed af 
‘ali weceesary, ‘' that there is no such thing as 
love, What passes by that name is mereiy a’ 
glamour of the senses, soon removed or annibi- 
lated.” 

: Nell-deeided the late Lady Carruthers’ loss had 
@ little affected her hushand's brain, 

* Are you very fond of Smokington ?” asked 
* Do you think you could 
be happy away from it!” 

‘Tam very fond of Smokfagton,” returned 
Nell, simply.” © You see I have lived here all my 
ife »” 


was happy.” 


I don’t believe 


’ 


“ And that ie?” 
More that twenty years.” é 
And you'eould not be happy avvay from it #” 
Nell’s ‘blue eyes’ seemed droamily fixed’ on 
epace, ‘Truth to'say; ee hada dreura of ter own 
respecting Smokington. 
If the'doctor's circumstances did not quickly 
improve his third daughter considered it would 
be herduty shortly to leave the dear cld red- 
brick house, 4f only Lily could be persuaded to 
‘teach the “childten,” in which case Nel! believed 
she herdelf might’ sid the family fortures ‘by 
going out as a resident governess, 
| Jt flashed upon ‘her euddenly that here was thie 
very chance she wanted, Sir Adrian wae rich and 
fashionable. ‘ Of course he knew a heap of grand 
families ; perhaps he could recommend her to 


“Y believe I could be happy anywhere.” 

Sir Adrian smiled, 

“‘ Anywhere f”* 

“Yes, if I knew it was well with them ab 
home ;” here the blue eyes grew dim with tears ; 
“and they were better for my being away, I 
think I could make myself happy auywhere, [I 
often think about going. You see there are ac 
many of ug, one could easily be spared, and my 
salary would be such a help,” 

The baronet felt a strange admiration for the 
girl; he knew now just what she meant 

“T don’t thiok your father wouid like yon to 
be a governess,” 

‘*{ mean to coax him iuto fi, Six Adrian, if 
I can get him to consent will you try and recom. 
mend me tosome of your friends !” 

The baronet smiled. 

“JT will. think about. ity only.-you sre se 
happy heve. Do you think yea could bear it, 
really ?”’ 

Oh, yeal” 

“Tt would be differeat; you know, to leaving 
home for what the world calls love; it would 
be lonely. You would mies the od bome faces,” 

Nell turned to him with a grave emile, 

" ¥ could bear that if I had made up my misc, 
When I have persuaded papa will you try and 
remember wy wishes, Sir Adrian ?” 

He told her simply “yes,” sud then they 
found themselves at the door oi the red brick 
houee. 

Nell had a bedroom to herself, 

Ip such a large family this may seem atrange ¢ 
i but. Priscilla ehared the apartment, of . the 
children, that she might be sure of their well 
being ; and ab cight, nine, and eleven years old 
deemed herself a3 necessary to them ad 2he had 
been when her mother died, leaving them three 
babies under threa, 

Nora slept with Lily, who was of 4@ nervous 
turn of mind, dni so Nell had a domain al} to 
herself—a large, unprétetitious looking altic— 
where she had collected all the furniture ‘exiled 
from thé other #oonts a3 hopelessly decrepit or 
unpardonably shabby, 

The aparbment was bedroom and study in oue, 
| Nell’s spectal refug+ from troubles aud discus 
sions ; and, ungainly though it war, was dear to 
the girl's heart, 

Here she came the morniag after that long 
conversation with Sir Adrian, Things had gone 
a little uncomfortably downatsirs ; the harone: 
was to leaves on the morrbw, and L “Had taken 
upon herself to lecture Nora upon her snormities 
in never leaving her ¢é¢e-2-fte with Sir Acrian, 
addiog he “Had nd ~ opportunity “to” ‘propose 
to her. “Nora retortel he was not ahx‘ous to do 
so, There had been quite a verbal fight, and 
Nell, growing ‘atratgely ‘weary of it; had come 
upstairs for a few minutés’ repose fa ker own 
peculiar den. 

She bolted the door;’a needful precaution, 
since the children were accuetomed to rush in on 
her at oll hotrs; then she'was walkirg leisurely 








' 


| 





some aristocratic mothér ‘as instructress to her 





made himself 


altogether so agreeable and de- 


children ‘She determined to confid@in‘him. 


toa large rockitg-chair’ near the open window, 
when a ietter lying on the table attracted her 
attention, , 

How had it got there? Oertoinly it had been 
placed there since she went down to breakfas', aud 
as certainly not by the net fingers of their little 
houstmaid ; for such a remarkadle event as Miss 
Nell’s having a letter “all to herself,” would’ cer- 
tainly have impressed that retainer sufticientiy to 
ae her deliver it into the young lety’s own 

rand, 

Neil took up the letter end stared hard at the 
gitperectiption. It ‘had uot cume throngh the 
post, siuce it Bore no stanip. Ib was directed in » 
clear, bo!d hand-—" Miss Nell Pemberton.” 

There was no address, and the envelope was 
sealed with a crest, Neli's curiosity grew strong. 
She had aob the remotest idea what she expected 
to see, when at length she tore open the envelope 
and unfolded the sheet of paper it enclosed, and 
yet what she did see surprised her almost bey ord 
micasure, ’ 


‘My Dean Miss Nett.— 
“J dave been thinking a ereat deal of 
what you said yesterday, and at las) ventured to 
write to you, feeling sure that if you aré unwilling 
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to grant my request you will respect my conf- | 
éence, and pardon what you may deem presump- 
ticn, You told me yesterday you did not believe 
in love, and also that you could be happy auy- 
where—even away from Smokington. 

‘I do not believe in love either, but I believe 
iu you. I think you are true and generous, 
honest and faithful, I want you to prove your 
own words and to be happy even away from 
Smokingtov. 

“I know of no friend needing you, but I need 
you sorely myself. Will you consent to be my 
wife, the mother of my little lonely child 3 

“TI do not offer you love, Since we neither of 
ns believe in it you will nob resent the omission, 
It isnot in meto bea lover. I am too old and 
world-worn to woo you as you might be wooed, 
but I assure you if you trust yourself to me you 
shall have every respect and esteem due to Lady 
Carruthers, It is a heavy burden I am seeking 
to lay on your slender shoulders; only I have 
seen you with a child in your arms. I have 
heard you say you like to make little ones happy, 
this is my only encouragement, Our acquaint- 
ance is so brief I cannot ask you to think kindly 
of myeelf; only remember whatever of good 
there ie in me Lowe to your father and mother. 
You can judge, therefore, if I would do my best 
to make their daughter happy. 

“I should like to know your decision soon, To- 
night I am going with your father to a distant 
village, to-morrow I am to leave Smokington. 
Wil you let me have your anewer before I go? 
Do not write to me if things are to be as I wish. 
Come to mein your father’s study ; the room is 
usually vacant ab eleven. 

“ However you may decide this matter believe 
me, your sincere friend, 

**AprianN CARRUTHERS,” 

Poor Nell! 

Tt was very wel for her to say lightly she did 
not believe in love, She had longed for love all 
her life. She did not know it; she could not 
uuderstand the vague yearning of her own heart, 
the ‘something wanting” she had felt ever since 
she left her childhood’s days behind, 

Even now she did not know that she was one 
of those souls which yearn for love as naturally | 
as the flowers for the sunlight—-even now, as she 
read Sir Adrian’s letter, and cried over it till her 
pratty eyes were al! swollen and red, she did not 
guees that what palved her ao was the utter want 
of tenderness in tho offer, the calm, practical 
toue of the correepondence, 

Whst was to be done} 

tell resolved on one thing at once—before she 
left ber own room the decision must be arrived at. 
She could not hope for another quiet time all 
that day, she musi make up her own mind now. 

She did not love Sir Adrian; but then she 
loved no one else, She had been ready to leave 
home and go out as a governess for the benefit of 
hey family. For their sakes ought she not to | 

ecept & proposal which would make her a rich 
man’s wife? As Lady Carruthers what aight 
she not do for the others ? 

Then there was that pitiful meniion of the 
child, a lonely, motherless child. Nell felt quite 
sure she did uot love Sir Adrian, and yet she 
made certain she should love his child. 

} dareasy I should hardly see him,” thinking 
¥ the man who was, perhaps, to be ber husband, 
** T expect we should be very fashionabie people, 
and both go different ways. 

‘Well, there would be no deceit about it ; he 
distinctly saye he doesn’t want me to love him, 
he only wants a mother for hia child. I wonder 
how old it is, and if it is a boyora gicl? Poor 
little thing ! 

** Perhaps be can’t care for it because it cost 
its: mother’s life ; poor lonely little one, Did he 
iove ber very much? What could she have been 
like to make bim mourn se? I think I should 

» liked someone to love me like that. 

‘*\ Heigho | nobody will. I must be plain Nell 
Pemberton to the end of my days, or else Helen 
Corruthers, with certainty that my husband 
doesn’t love me, 

Ob, dear !” as a tap at the door announced 
ver* quiet time over, “who can that be? Go 








away, children, I am busy,” 


“Tt ie I, dear,” in Priscilla’s gentle voice. 
‘*Nel!, I want to come and talk to you.” 

Nell plunged her face into cold water and her 
letter into her pocket, both performances being 
so rapidly executed as to take barely a minute 
between them ; then she quietly unfastened the 
door. 

“* My dear Nell,” ssid Priscilla, in alarm, as 
she closed it, ‘‘what is the matter! You look 
dreadfully ill.” 

“*T bave a shocking headache.” 

“JT am so sorry 1 disturbed you, but I had no 
_ you had come upstairs because you felt 


** I doesn’t matter,” said Nell, throwing her 
warm young arms round her sister and kissing 
her. ‘‘I like to have you all to myself a little, 
dear, What is it?” 

It proved to be a domestic consultation on 
some piece of extravagnuce committed by Lily 
and only just come to light; the beauty was 
fond of incurring little private bills and coming 
on the general purse for their discharge. | 

“} think we have spoilt Lil amongst us,” said 
Nell, simply. “She ie very pretty, but she 
knows it too well, and takes advantage,” 

Priscilla sighed, 

* She really is very delicate.” 

Don't you think she would be better if she 
exerted herse}f « little, Seriously, Pris, don’t you 
think she might manage to teach the children?” 

“ They would never take to her after you.” 

‘* Bat if they had to lose me; if 1 went away 
to-—to teach someone else,” with a dim wonder 
whether Adrian’s little child was old enough to 
be taught at all. 

Priscilla looked dismayed. 

‘*You are too unselfish, Nell; you are just 
the one who ought to stay at home and be made 
much of since your godmother left you the rich 
woman of the family.” 

“ Fifty pounds a year isa’t much,” 

“If it were Lil’s she'd insist on spending every 
penny on herself,” 

“But it'a mine, Pris, tell me just one thing. 
Don’t think of my feelings, do look at it from a 
bread-and-butter point of view. Wouldn't thiogs 
be easier if I were away from home?” 

Priscills was fairly caught, she could answer 
nothing. 

“ You know they would, Pris, Why don’t you 
confess the truth?” 

Poor Pris wae crying. 

“* Of course one would make a difference ;. but, 
Nell, I'd rather it were anyone but you. I can't 
spare you,” 

“T expect it'll have to be me,” said Nell, 
gravely, feeling certain Sir Adrian’s proposal 
was, like a season-ticket for the Crystal Palace, 
non-transferable, and wondering dimly if she 
were glad or sorry for the resemblance. “ Well, 
Pris, we have settled that other business, Shouid 
you mind, dear, if I wave the children a holiday. 
I feel knocked up!” 

She spent nearly all that day alone in her own 
room, She had pretty well made up her mind ; 
but with Sir Adrian’s letter in her pocket she 
could not go downstairs and hear Lil’s calm pre- 
dictions of her own success in gaining the Baro- 
pet's favour, 

Nell went to bed early ; but it was very little 
sleep came to her dark eyes, and with the earliest 
sunshine she was up and dressed, 

Breakfast was a scrambling meal at the red- 
brick house ; rarely more than three members of 
the family sat down to iv together, so that it was 
not the least necessary for Nell to meet Sir 
Adrian before the hour appointed for that strange 
interview in the surgery. 

She heard her father go out at half-past ten ; 
she saw the Baronet walk down the atreet with 
him, but iastinct told her he would return ; and 
she had hardly taken up her position in the atudy 
when bis knock sounded, Then there was a little 
delay as though Priscilla met and questioued him 
she never cavght his answer. 

*T won't be long, I want something in your 
father’s study ;” then she felt rather than heard 
the study door open, and Sir Adrian Carruthers 
enter. , 

He closed the door noiselessly, and came 
straight to ber side, Poor Nell tried to look 





calm and dignified, as though the matter were 
really the business affair he :eetned to consider it; 
but she failed ignobiy, and his firat greeting to 
her was,— q 

** How awfully ill you look!” 

‘ Yea,” said Nell, much more humbly than was 
her wont, ‘I had a horrible headache all day 

terday.” 3 

“I hope it is better}? 

i?) Qh ! yes.” 

An awkward pause. 

“I think by your being here you must bave 
had my letter. Nell, I want my answer.” 

Nell felt awfully embarrassed ; ehe would have 
given eomething for: power to imitate his calm- 
ness. 

“ Are you quite sure you wish it?” 

Lam quite sure I want you to be my wife,” 

‘* You know Iam not in the least suitable.” 

“T think you are very suitable-; you will bea 
loving mother to my little boy, and you are sen- 
sible enough not to believe in the folly people 
call love. I can offer yon the warmest respect, 
the highest esteem. Weshall get on very weil 
together, Nell ; I will take care of you, and do 
my best to shield you from all sorrow.” 

A long pause ; he wondered at her hesitation. 

“Well, may I tell father you have con- 
sented? Nell, you have not known me very 
long ; but, indeed, you may trust me. I will be 
as careful of your happiness aa-——ae anyone who 
professed to love you need he.” 

Nell cleared her throat, 

‘And we need not pretend to care for each 
other, need we!” she asked, coolly, “I hate 
shames,” “ 

“So doT, We will pretend nothing; we will 
appear the good friends and companions I hope 
we shall be. Of course we need nob enlighten the 
whole world as to the sensible arrangements we 
have come to,” 

‘« Of course not,” thinking she could not bear 
Lily’s sneer, Nora’a cutting laugh, or even Prie- 
cilla’s gentle sadness, “It is quite our owt 
affair.”’ 

“Entirely. Then you consent 1” 

* Yes,” 

He took her hand and looked straight into her 
blue eyes. } 

® When will you come tome, Nell}” 

“ When you like,” said Neil, philosophically. 
If the deed must be done the date of doing ft 
seemed to her to matter little, 

‘Next month?” 

She started ; that was very nevr, nearer than 
she had dreamed, ‘ 

“J don’t want tostartle you,” said Sir Adrian, 
kindly ; “but I want my wife, and the Court 


| needs ite mistress,” 


It was July thea, but the loveliest of 
months was waning. A strange thought came 
to Nell that her girlhood might ae well end with 
the summer flowers, and so she let Sh Adrian 
fix thelr wedding day for the first week in 
September. ; ee 

“ We ehall be very happy,” said he, quietly. 
I hope you will like the Court, Nell.” Mes 

“ Won't you tell me something about him? 
asked the girl, wistfully. 

** Who?” 

* Your child.” 

“Tom!” The barenet’s face clouded, “> 
don’? know much about him. I can’t bear 
children.” 

* Bat he is your only one, and he has no 
mother,” 

* He will have a mother socom, He is nearly 
seven years old, and a terrible pickle they tel! 
me.” 

“Don’t you know ? Do'you just trust to what 

le tell 3 
Perr don’t roa I have been at home a month 
at a time since he was born,” said Adrian, slowly. 
“Nell, I don’t think I have -been what people 
calla good father. Men are different to. women, 
they can’t forget.” 

He ay eal that stray remark of here in 
their walk she knew bis story, and would guess 
he could not forget how the boy’s mother had 
wronged him. 

She thought he meant he could not forge? 
how his wife's life had been given for the child’s.. 
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Then before they bad time for more they were 
interrupted, 

Dr, Pemberton had forgotten some important 
pote, and hurrying back to write it diecovered 
Sir Adrian standing in very clore proximity to 
his daughter, little Nell’s checks hot and tear- 
stained, 

The baronet took the initiative at once, 

“You have known me a good many years, 
doctor, Will you give me Nell4” 

“Give her to you!” gasped Dr. Pemberton, 
who was the worst hand at match-making in the 
world, ‘*What for?” 

“My wife,” said the young man, simply. 
" Indeed, I will take care of her and shield her 
from all sorrow if only you will trust her to my 


, 


a 

“Nell,” said the astonished doctor, turning to 
his daughter in bewilderment, “are you both 
serious, really ?” 

“Yes,” returned Nell, with a strange, odd 
kind of lump in her throat; “quite serious, 

Da. ” 

Dr, Pemberton gave his consent with moistened 
eyes, and so the die was cast. Little 
Nell was the affianced wife of Sir Adrian 
Carruthers, a man who had told her point-blank 
that he did not believe in love, and could offer 
her only respect and esteem, 


CHAPTER II. 


NeveR was there greater astonishment than 
that which prevailed in the old red-brick house 
when the news spread through the family that 
Nell was to be Lady Carruthers of Carruthers 


* Court, 


After that one frightened reply to her father’s 
question, after admitting she was really 
serious,” Nell left the doctor and Sir Adrian 
alone together, while she sped away to her own 


room. 

When she had reached its friendly shelter she 
threw herself on the bed and sobbed as though 
her heart would break, 

She was to be Sir Adrian’s wife. However 
many years Heaven spared her she must live 
them out at bis eide, and he did not love her. 
She could rever be more to him than the mistress 
of hie house, the guardian of vis child. : 

She was aroused at last. Priscilla came in 
search of her ; the elder sister put one arm round 
Nell’s slender form and kissed her very fondly. 

' This is great news, dear.” 

“ Are you glad?” asked Nell, gravely. “ Oh! 
Pris, do say you are pleased ! ” 

“Of course I am’ glad,” returned Priscilla, 
heartily. ‘I shall miss you cruelly, Nell, but I 
like to think you will be happy. You have been 
vacrificing yourself for others all your life, and 
now there will be someone to care for you and 
cherish you.” 

If she had only known the truth, this agree- 
ment was the culminating sacrifice of all, 

“Do the others know ?”” asked Nell, faintly. 

‘* Yes, I thought it best to tell them. As soon 
as Sir Adrian and papa were gone ] went up to 
the drawing-room with the news.” 

At least that was a relief, he was gone-—the 
lover who was no lover, 

Priscilla knew a great deal more about the 
details of the match than her sister did her- 
self, Bending over Nell she told her how good 
and generous Sir Adrian wae, how he had told 
her from the day of his wedding he meant to 
settle five hundred a-year upon Dr, Pemberton, 
how Nell herself was to be amply provided for. 

"He asked to see me alone,’ went on Pris- 
cilla ; “he said you had promised to come to 
him in September, and he asked me to choose 
everything you would want. He is a ve 
generous man, ths lover of yours, little Nell,” 
and she showed the girl a crisp bank-note for s 
hundred pounds. 

The tears stood in Nell’s blue eyes, it seemed 
to her like her purchase-money, the price Sir 
Adrian had paid for her. 

“T can’t take it, dear,” she sobbed; “if Sir 
a wants to marry me, he must take me as 

am!” 





But Priscilla taiked and pereusded till in 
the end she gained her own way, and perhaps 
the elder tister had never had any ccoupation 
which charmed her more than this of choosing 
wedding clothes for the futuie Lady Car- 
ruthers, 

Dr, Pemberton called Nell into his study that 
night and shut the door. 

* My dear,” he said, kindly, ‘you ara quite 
sure this is your own doing?” 

Quite, papa,” 

“Remember, chilé, you must not marry Sir 
Adrian ai ng it ia your own free wish,” 

“T h it, papa.’ 

He sighed, 

“He is a handsome man and & generous one, 
but I would rather you had been his first love, 


child, It may seem a cruel thing to say to you, | 


but I fear a good portion of his heart lies buried 
in his wife’s grave,” 

Nell’s eyea never quailed beneath her father’s 
tcrutiny ; she was silent for a moment, and 
when she spoke her answer surprised herself. 

“Then he wante someone all the more 
make his home bright and cheerful.” 

Lily and Nora received the tidings with wild 
amazement. Before they encountered Nell, 
however, this had toned down. Nora loved her 
too dearly to vex her, and the beauty remem. 
hered it would be a good thing for her to visit at 
Carruthers Court, therefore their greeting was 
all that could be expected. 

“Fancy, Nell!” cried Nora, “{b is nob a 
week ago yet since [ proposed and carried that 
memorable resolution. We little suspected then 
what was going to happen.” 

"Of course the bridesmaids will wear pink,” 
sald Lily; “it {s the only colour that really 
suits me, and [ shall be chief.” 

“T never thought of bridesmaide.” 

* Never thought of bridesmaids | you must be 
mad |” 

“ You see it is not like a real wedding.” 

What dco you mean?” 

"Sir Adrian has been married before. He 
might not like us to make it a grand affair, leat 
it should remind him of that other wedding.” 

* Nonsense |” 

Nell yielded the point, resolved she would 
refer it to her lover’s decision when next they 
met. 

The opportunity came sooner than she had 
expected, About a fortnight afterwards, just as 
Lily’s curiosity at his silence could not be sup- 
pressed, one August day, when the beauty had 
gone to make calls, and Nora had conducted 
the children for a walk, Sir Adrian made his 
appearance unexpectedly, as Well sat alone in 
the drawing-room buey over some fine needle- 
work, 

There was no one to witness their meeting. 
Priecilla was busy upstairs, and did not hurry 
herself to come dewn, thinking the lovera would 
enjoy a ¢éte-a-téte. 

The lovers! Sir Adrian went up to Nell and 
took her hand, then, drawing her towards him, 
he kissed her lightly on the forehead ; but the 
girl shrank away. caameienarotgs 

" You must never do that again.” 

“ Why not?” a little nettled, 


4 


vo 


| 
“You know we agreed we would have no 


shams, Let us be true and vpen with each other 
always, Sir Adrian.” 

Very quietly, but with a shade of authority 
in his manner, he drew her towards the old- 
fashioned sofa, made her sit down there, and 
placed hiroself at her side. He made no com- 
ment on her last speech ; indead, his first words 
were a question, 

“Are you glad to see me, Nell 

Yes,’ admitted Nell, frankly. ‘I wanted to 
talk to you, I was just thinking of writing to 
you.” - 

"'T should have been here sooner, but I have 
had business to transact, Nell, give me your 
hand,” 

He had taken a little case from bis pocket. 
He opened iv and took out a splendid hoop of 
diamonde, which he placed on the girl’s slender 
finger. 

"Tb wil] remind you of your promise,” he said, 


¢” 


gravely. ‘‘In lezs than three weeks, now, [ heps 
to replace it by a plain gold one.” 

“Tris very beautiful,’ answered “ell; ‘bub 
I am afraid [ shall lose it ; it is so lerge.” 

He looked critically at the little enowilake of a 
hand, 

“ What mites of hands you have!” he sid, ab 
last. ‘“‘ Just like a child's, Do you koow, Nell, 
you don’t look much more than a child }” 

“ How is your child?” 

“Jom! I haven’t seen him, I went down to 
the Court last week, to order everythiag to be 
prepared for us. Ithought we would go down 
there directiy after the honeymoon,” 

** Must ve have a honeyxavon ?” 

He looked surprised. 

{| think so; it.is customary,” 

“T would much rather not,’ 

‘* Why?” 

** Don’t you think it would be better if there 
was nothing to temind you of your frst 
wedding?” 

“T am not afraid of such memories, Nall, 
} want to do all possible honour aud reverence 
to my wife. We will have a honeymoon like 
other people, dear, and then we will come back 
to the Court, and i think,you will make it more 
of a home to me than it has ever been since I 
became its master.” 

Nell played idly with the diamonds on her 
finger. 

TI hepe you won’t be dull,” he continued, 
half apologsticaily, “ There are pleuty of neigh 
bours near; but, of course it will be a change, 
after being one of a large, merry family like this, 
If you feel lonely you muet ask one of your 
sisters on a loug visit,” 

“TY think I had rather not, Sir Adrian. [ 
must learn to do witheut them, and I would 
rather learn at first,” 

“ How much longerare you golpg to call me 
Sir Adrian ¢’’ 

“T don’t know.” 

“You must learn to drop the ‘Sir,’ Nell. ft 
ecunds go formal, and I don’t like it,” 

‘TI will try to remember.” 

“ What did you want to ask me, Nell | 

“It was only-——-” 

Speak out. Surely you are not afraid of me, 
child ?” 

“No, it was only that the girls have seb their 

hearts on our having a grand wedding, and | 
| thought you would not like it.” 

‘‘T shall like itifit pleases you. Nell, don’! 
you know I want you te be happy? I will give 
you everything in the world, child, except th 
mock sentiment we don’t believe in.” 

Poor Nel! felt, at that moment, she would hav 
given anything in the world just for a little of 
that mock sentiment, but it was too Inte to aay 
| 80 now, « 

Enter Priscilla full of welcome and congratu 
lations. Adrian crossed over to her, and Nell 
made her ercape 

“What have you been doing t 
the Baronet’s inquiry; “she looks worn to 
death.” 

“TY think she is nervous and excited 
this is a very eventful time for her.” 

Sir Adrian shaded his face with one hand. 

‘*Y wonder if {am doing her an Injustice,’ 
he cried, suddenly ; “to link her bright yout! 
te my sober, saddened, middle age. Mise 
Pemberton, do you think 1 am wronging the 
child }” 

“JY think Nell will be very happy with you,” 
answered Priscilla, gently; “and I sm very glad 
she should have such a pleasant, easeful life, She 
is not at all strong, and of late years a great cea! 
of anxiety has fallen on her.” 

“ Anxiety! not——”’ 

Priscilla laughed, 

“Not love troubles; Nell always profersed 
never to believe ta love, No, I meant other 
things. I have had to depend a great deal on 
her lately, and I think we have overtsskod her 
strength. She never spares herself for thore sh 
loves.” 

It came on Adrian with a pang, that in s; 
of her sister’s denial he was wronging the gir! 


” 
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You see 





What right had he to take her from this loving 
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Lome when he never meant to give hor any thing 
varmor than esteam and duty # 

iio stayed. three daye, aud no one suspected 
now things lay between him and Nell. To all 
sppearanve he was a very devoted suitor; he 
irove her out ia his dog-cart, walked with her ia 
the swees August evenings, and altogether be- 
haved himself, to outward eyes, as be might 
have done !:d he believed in that “hollow senti- 
mont” men call love, . 

Che third of September dawned at lash, li 
vas & Yeautiful summer's day, the cloudless 
sky a perfect azure, the sun pouriog hig warm 

full into the lictle country church and fall- 
oa Nell’s soft, brown hair, turning {1 
to vareads of gold, as she spoke the solemn words 
which bound her, for all time to Adrian Car- 
ruthera. 

Poople said afterwards ehe was the picbure of 
» bride ia her white silk draperies 

Four oi her sisters attended her, and Lil’s taste 
bad certaiuly prevailed, for the colour of their 
irease« was the faintest rose-pink, 

“veryoue thought'the bride aad bridégroom 
smarkably salf- possessed) They never lost their 

vere always ready with their re- 
uu Dever attempted to speak them too 


Mieke wir 
We tuli 


o felt his wife's hand tremble as 


ton 
then 





forced to own she had enjoyed it. Six weeks of 
travelling amid beautiful seenery with every 
luxury wealth could purchase at command, was a 
great change for the little recluce of the red-brick 
house, 

Then Sir Adrian was an admirable efcerone— 
he knew just what was best to see and how to 
see it; he liked Nell’s naive enjoyment of fresh 
scenes, and devoted himself thoroughly to her 
arucement, 

They never loved each other, these two, Jf Sir 
Adrian were busy he shut himself‘up in‘bis own 
room ; if ha had letters to write be ordered the 


carriage for his wife and sent her for a drive { 


without him, 

They never quarrelled, they were slways polite 
and pleasant to each other, but they were not in 
the least like husbend and wife. 

There was a great restraint in their intercourse, 
their manner never grew familiar; after six 
weeka of marriage their lips had never meb, and 
neither had ever addressed the other » word the 
whole world might not have heard. They were 
more like two etraigers thrown wu ted 
togetier, and while sgreeable and sociable for the 
time made no attempt at intimacy, 

Their servants wers more perplexed than they 
had ever been iu their lives. James, who bad 





jir Aa ia 
on his arn 
y to vign her name for 4 
len Pemberton, 


aud léd her Into the ; 
' 
} 
~ ; . 
Lhe ciergyman, who had known har from | 
i 
' 


lash time as 


cafaney, congratwlated her, the doétor gave her 
4,! ine he H 

hit Dieseing, ber visterds huang on her and kissed 
Adrian Lad a kind ‘of fgr-off, out-i the-cold | 

Fensation until at last she turnedl to him, and he 

walked with ker slowly down the isle to the 

wrila? | 


Two hours afterwards ther had Je? Smokington. 

Well ina pretty, grey; travel'ing costume, reclined 

u one corner of the railway carriage ; Sir Adrian, 
a the other, was immersed in the Times, 

Jertainly, if Sir Adcina’s valet, and my lady's 

i iia auother part of the train, 

eir master and mistress, they 

1 their behaviour a lifile 


’ Sir Adrian asked, presently, 
haviog ceased to intereat him he 





answered, simply 
uch a long day. 
ft was nob a flattering 
resent it: instead, he eroseed ove 
aid began a conversation. 
‘| thought we would push on to Dover to- 
night, sleep there, aud croas over to Calais ia the | 
vorning. Lam sure you are too tired to cross 
ynight. 
I think I would rather <« 
“Why t" 
“ST don’t dna 


ges to Calais?” 


» “it has been 


speech, but he did uot 
to her side, 


ross to night.” 


Where shall we go when we 


Prussele, and then wp the 
ot 


komme jovely scenery, Nell. 


‘To Cologne vit 
Rhine We shall se 
i hope you will eujoy yourself,’ 

‘Thank you !” 

He felt annoyed. Why would she not accept 
the terme he offered——warm, cordial friendelip 
such sa wan feels’ for man? Why would she 
persist i beiog cold and ceremonious because 
ihey had agreed love was absurd } 

‘‘Jowish you would understand I want you to 
enjoy youreelf, Helen,” he said, rather irritably. 
"pdid not marry you to whut you up at Carre- 
vhers and never let you go anywhere.” 

“J thought ycu married me because you 
wanted eomeons to take care of your. little 
boy?” ehe s 1, Tbat was our agree- 
ment. Tam quite ready to perform my part of it,” 

She had ac intense sonse of justice. It seemed 
to her on this foreign toug Sir Advian wasinflict- 

eg a needless pepance on, himaglf,: and,.she had 
little hope of pleasure in it, 





ware r 
reréa, 


CHATTER II. 
Bor the honeymoou passed more swiftly then 
abe had expected, and louking back she was 


attended Sir Adrian for fonrteen years, who knew 
the whole story of his firet marriage, liad beer 
nota Httle anxious to see the new Lady Carru- 
thera, 

One look at. her face aad-he was content. 
He thought his: master had found happitess 
enough now to forget the past ; and hearing from 
Mary, once one of Nell’s Sunday-schoo! childrsn, 
now promoted to the dignity of waiting-matd, 
nothing bat praise of her lady, he was auiscéd to 
notice the gulf bétween the wedded pair—tho 
guli which neither attempted to bridge over: “Ti 
the opinion of these two retainers could have 
been taken it was largely ia favour of ‘their lady. 

“ Sir Adrian didn’t ought to marry her if he 
could'nt forget the past,” decided Jamon. 

"My lady’s much too ‘sweet aud gentle ever 
to have. disappointed him,” returned Mary,, 
“and if he couldn't forges bie first. wife he 
ought never to have taken another, and that's 
my opinion, Mr. Smith, aud B can't help soy- 
ing it.” 

Phe soidier-servaat. shook his-head. 

“ Things ‘ll come right magbe when they get 
home—-anyway, they make » handsome coupie. 
It “UL be hard if their bearts don’t turn to each 


| other in time,” 


And now on a fine October evening Sir Advian 
sat talkiog to his wife. 

“T have been thinking, Heten, I should Bke to 
return to England. Ib is getting cold for travel- 


| ling, and I think we shall be more comfortable 


as you. pleage,” replied Lady, Car- 


“ Have you no choice?” ’ 

“J think I should like to go to Kagland.” 

“ Thats right—shall we say next week?” 

“That will suit me very well.” 

“* You might write aud.ask one or two of your, 
sisters to go to the Court to meet you,” 

She shook her head. 

“T had rather be asttled there myrelf before I 
receive visitors,” . 

"J shouldn't have thought you, would have 
etood on such ceremony with your sisters,” 

She turned away ber face to hide ker tears. 





Not for wotlda would Helen Carruthere have 
had her husband gues ber secret, 
| Alas | alas] the Jove she had thought it not_ia 
| her uature to feel had come at last, Shs almost 
! worshipped the man who with his own Jips bad 
| told her he was incapable of loving her, 
| . Well, at least abe waa his wife, She could see 
| him often, but to ceo him and feel his {ndiffer- 
ences was ® very doubtful happiness One pang 
; et least abe would apare herself—the sieters who 
{had thought so much ef her, grand marriage 
should never guers her secret, even if. they 
deemed her forgetful and unkind, 
| the red-brick house to Carruthers Court ;, they 
should nob vee, they must never guess, the 
! terms on which she steod with her husband, 


She would fuvite none of the inhabitants of, |; 


* You must begin your packing econ, Mary,” 
she told her maid. “ We are going’ to Kaglan 
next yweek,” 

" Going home, my lady, t am so glad.” 

“ Not home,” corrected her ladychip, think- 
ing the girl meant Smokington, ‘to Carruthers 

Jourt.” 

“That's what I meant, miss--E mean my lady. 
Mr. Smith has told me so much sbout the Court 
that I’m quite longing to be there.” 

“Mr, Smith” was the valet. . James was 
thirty-three, Mary eighteen, and they were on 
the best of terms. 

Lady Carruthers sighed, Her maid had fared 
better than herself, No one had told her of the 
glories of the Court. 

* James has been there, then ? . 

"Ob; yes, my lady ; he was there once nearly 
a year, and he has been there since, He: says it 
is just like fairyland-~the loveliest placa he ever 
was in,” : 

Flas he said anything to you about Master 
Carruthers }” 7 

Mary. shook her head... +» phen 

‘* If hadn't been you told me so yourself, 
tay lady, I'd never have known: there) wasp little 
boy.” ) i ts 10% 
Nell turned away with a sigh, She. thought 
Sir Adrian » most indifferent father. Six weeks 
married he had never yeb spoken of his child. 
She absolately knew ag little of her step-son as 
on the day she first heard of bis existence. 

They travelled as fast as steam and horses 
would take them, and at the close of a lovely 
auturon day they found themselves ag Rockville, 
the nearess station to the Court. "un 

Sit, Adrien looked graver than was his wont. 
His. wife-jonged to put her band into; his-and- 
try to cheer him, but she refrained. There was 
| nothing ehedreaded.so much.as his, dircovering 
her eecret, written, + 4 

She grew colder. te him day: by: day, just: 
because she was so afraid he might fiad out.be 
was dearer to her than aught on earth. , 

Au open carriage was waiting, drawa by dash- 
ing bays, A light cart was there for the 
and the aceommodation cf Jamos.and Mary... The 
coachmam and footinaa looked with respectfal 
interest om thelr lady. 

‘ A mere child,” mautterod.the ald coachman 
to himself, ““butshe’s s.aweet way. with: her— 
very different from the last lady.” 

Sir,.Advian placed his wife in the carriage, and 
covered her with the fur rug: Bo roticed that 
as he did so she drew. her hand rapidly. away, a> 
though to avoid all contact with kia era, but 
he said nothing, only gave the werd of. co 
to the footman. 

‘¢Efome.”’ 

Nell sat like a creature in a dream. 


n 





She had . 
known. her husband to be a rich man, but 
ehe had never realized the extent of his wealth 
before, 

At every cottage women stood curtsozing, at 
every turn of the road tenes of people raised a 


} cheer for Sie Adrian and Lady Carruthers... . 

She felt her eyes awim with tears, How 
happy she might haye been ia her married life if 
only love had been included in the contract. . -; 

“ How fond they seem of you,” she whispersd, 
ehyly. 7a 
’ Yes, I think they are... I have. nob lived 
among them for more than eix years, but I have 
been backwards and forwards pretty often, and 
every one of my tenants knows any. complain! 
addressed to me will find as much abtention as 
though I neyerleft the Court. I haven't done 
| rauch to win their affection, but I have won it.” 
| “Love given, unsought fs. beat,” quoted his 
wife, and then the carriage dashed through the 
lodge gates, and they were driving up a splendid 
avenue of chestuyte to. the Court, : 

Sir Adrian leant forward, ; 

“Dopo you will be happy, Nell. - Remember, 
this is our home,” - ; em £.} 

Of late he had almost ceased to call her Nell, 
jsubsticutiag the more formal Helen, His. words 
touched her to the quick. sa ae 

"T will try to be all you wish. do hope you 
won't: be sorry; Adriqn.” A ag ; 

! Six weeks’ wife though she was,. that name 
still left ber lips with a ow of healtation. 
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“ Sorry for what?” 

** That you've brought me here,” 
He shook his head, 

“T am quite content; Nell.” ft. 
" Are you?” ‘ 


“ Aye, I would not change thiogs if I could. 
You may not be very near me, child. We may 
not be what the world calls a model couple, 
but I am eatisied. Do you know, Nell, when ] 
made up my mind to marry you?” 

46 No,” 


* Shall I tell you }” 

“Yes,” 

That afternoon at Smokington, when I met 
you comforting that sobbing child. I thought 
you looked like an angel then, and I wanted 
you for the good angel of my house,” 

‘* It was very good of you:to trust me,” 

He smiled, 

**T don’t think many people would say sc. Do 
you know, Nell, you will bea beauty some day, 
and people will tell you you might have done 
much better.’ * 

She shook her head. — * 

"I don’t want toido better.” 

The carriage had ‘stopped now before the 
grand entrance, and Sir Adrian alighted and led 
his wife into ‘the hall, where all the servants 
had assembled in her honour, 

The housekeeper and butler stood first. To 
them, in @ few ‘well-chosen words, he presented 
his wife. The old couple, who had served the 
family from their youth, thought they had 
uever seen a sweeter face than that of their new 
mistress, 

‘Will. you show Lady Carruthers to her 
rooms, Pierce?” said the Baronet, kindly. ‘1 
suppose mine are in the old quarter?” 

“Yea, Sir Adrian, and 1 ordered dinner for 
eight, not being sure of the hour of jour 
arriva., 

She ushered the bride into « suite of beautiful 
aparimente, furnished in pole blue, “A bright 
fixe burned in the dressing-room grate, ‘end Neil 
sank intoa chair, She was feeling asifshemiust 
break down. She dreaded the aight of tears. 

* TL hope you like these rooms, my lady. ‘The 
master was very particular about them. He 
sent for the papers from Paris, These rooms 
have always been. favourites with the Ladies 
Carruthers. ° SirAdrian’s are in the other wiag.” 

Nell hesitated: 

“These arevery beautiful. I like them: ex- 
cesdingly, Did the late—I mean did Sir Adrian’s 
hrat wite use them {” 

Mrs. Pierce shook hér head. 

“Her. ladyship objected to them. 
she sunshine*came in too brightly, 
roome in the west wing.” x. 

And of course her husband used then etill, 
This wae. the verdict: of Nell’s thoughts ; but 
perhaps Mre.. Pierce guessed the girl’s feelings, 
aud explained purposely,— 

Tae rooma in the west wing were made into 
nurseries later on, Sir Adrian disliked noire, and 
80 if seemed best to make them there as far from 
Lim as they -could be.” 

Nell’s face cleared, This kind .old woman 
understood her young mistresa already. She 
added, a little diffidentiy,— 

“ IT wished Master Carruthers to be brought 
lown to greet you, my Jady, but I couldn't man- 
age it, His nurse absolutely refused, She has 
loug rebelled against my authority, «Times out 
of number I’ve meant to ask the master to send 
her away ; but one doesn’t like to speak againet 
ree seeing se nursed the child's mother } fore 
um, 

Nell sighed, then she turned to the old house- 

seeper with a.chariuing sroile. 
; Do you mean the child has been taught to 
bate me? I know in story books step-mothers 
are made dreadful ; but hate little sisters of 
my own, not much older than Tom, and I~" 

She broke down, the tears which had been so 
long trenabling om her eyes found vent. 

Poor Mrs, Pierce was overwhelmed with re- 
morse, 

“Tehall never forgive myeelf, my /ady, for 
making you shed tears before you'd been an 
hour in the house. I didn’t mean any harm, only 
dirs, Bates and I never have’agreed about the | 


She said 
She had 








management of Master Tom. You sce I've been 
in the family for years, and my mother before 
me, and it did seem hard the care of the master’s 
child shoald be left to a stranger,’ 

“ Perhaps it was his mother’s wish?” 

"I don’t think so, my lady.” 

“She may have told Sir Adrian so when she 
was dying. The wishes of the dead are vory 
sacred,” 

“She wouldn’t have told him, my lady. I 
don’t think Lady Carruthers ever spoke afier 
they brought ber home,” 

Nell Jooked surprised, 

“ T always thought'that she died at the boy’s 
birth.” 

“Oh, no! Master Tom was three months old 
when his mamma.westaken. It was anaccident, 
my lady. She went out riding fuil of life and 
atrength—ehe was brought back a senseless heap. 
She lingered a few honrs, but. she never spoke 
again. She was dead before the master got here, 
though we sent for him dixectly.’’ 

Mary and the luggage had arrived, but Mrs, 
Pierce seat the girl away, and would jet no one 
but herself wait on her lady this first evening 
of her home-coming. The old women was no 
unskilful tirewoman, She dresssed Nel! in white 
silk. and fastened forget-me-nots at her throat, 
and in the coils of her bright hair, then she sur- 
veyed her work with unmistakable satisfaction. 

“Ib is a happy dey for,us that sees you here, 
my lady,” she enid, respectfully, “ Can I do no- 
thing else for yout” 

Yea,” eaid Lady Carruthers, quietly ; “you 
can show me the way to thenurseries,” 

Mrs. Pierce hesitated. 

“ You need not be afraid,’ said Nell, geutly. 
‘*T shall know it is not the poor child’s fault, if 
he has been prejudiced agains) me, and I would 
rather get over the firet meeting withous my 
husband if it be as you fear, Iam sure he would 


: be grieved.” 


She stood there-with her soft white draperies 
floating round her, ber neck and arms bare, jewels 
on her throat and wrists. 

Shed was quite changed from the little Nell 
who bad made the sunchine of the old red- 
eg house, but yet she bade new charm about 

er. 

Mra, Pierce no longer demurred, but icon- 
ducted her ladyship through long corridors and 


) winding passages until they came. to a large airy 


apartment, which at firet sight seemed empty, 
Lady Carruthers entered, Pierce remaining 
outeide, counting guard s3 it were, upon her 


lady. 

Nell’s first idea wae thatthe nurse must beat 
supper and the child in bed, She saw no sigu of 
human being iu the spacious room, 

Pushing open a door at one end of the room she 
came upon a scené which made her heart ache. 
A little child eat on a high chair by tbe window ; 
there wasthat sad precocious look on his face aot 
uncommon to only children, and he was sobbing 
bitterly ; but it was not that which aroused his 
step-mother’s indignation. The little hands were 
bound tegether tightly, so.tightly that the coatse 
whip-cérd was cutiing the delicate flesh ; his 
feet were tied together iu like fashion, and a cord 
round his waist attached him to bis chair, Nell 
was.alciost speechless with horror, 

She knelt down before the child and tried 
to undo the knots with her own thin. white 
fingers. 

" Are you an angel?” 

She erniled through ber tears, 

“Nodear. What are you doing here? Who 
tied you ke this 1” 

“ Bates,” 

* Your nurse 7” 

"Yes ;” then bending down his pretty curlin 
head, he asked in a whieper,— 

“Can you keep secrets 1” 

“Yea,” said Nell. “Tom, I will keep all the 
secrete you tell me,” 

‘ST hate Bates.” 

“ Hush, dear, you mustn't eay that.” 

“But I do, She keeps me shut up here, 
There'sa nice old woman downstairs who'd be 
very kind to me, only Bates won't let her,’’ 

‘* Where is Bates 1” 

* She’s gone out,” 





* Gone out!” a 

“Yes, She told me vot to ici, She went a 
long time ago, and:tied me here. She aald she'd 
be back to put me to bed.”’ 

** But do you never see avyone but Latea? 

§ Not- often. | She frighten: them,.so they 
keep away. My father’s coming. home to- 


”» 


But the child uttered the news in. no -joyful 
tone, One would have sail he. waa even, more 
afraid of his father than of Bates. 

 Aren’b you glad t”’ 

tad No, ” 


“Don't you love him {”’ 
© Mori. 


Nell’a arms tightened round the child, 

* You ought to love him, Tom,” 

‘“T don’t. He gave me to Batas, she,taid.so; 
and she’s cruel to me, She beata we whenever 
she’s cross. Look there!” 

There was a purple mark on the qhilid’s arm 
which made Nell’s heart ache, She had often 
amused herself by thinking of her meeting with 
her step-son, but she never thought, of ib like 
this, 

“Papa never stays here lore,” wend on ‘Ton 





who seemed a communicative child, -‘‘and he 
uever comes to see mie.” 

* He will come now, Tom.” . 

No, he won't, Bates says 2've. got step 
mother who will make him hate m+. What is a 
stepmother, please $’’ 

Nell kissed him, 

“Tlike you todo that,” said the -boy 
ons ever did before. Pretty lady, where ¢ 
come from? Did the angels send you ?”” 

"IT think they must have. -Tom, will you 
promise to love me?” 

Tom shook his head. 

‘* Bates will send you away.” 

** IT don’t think so. I hava come té 
you always, Tom. No one can sep:! me away 

She had undone the last knot now. Mer fingers 
were stil] aching from the work, but she raived 


’ 


live wit! 


the child in her arms and carried hiv to the door, 
where the old housekeeper still stood. 
"Tt only wants five minutes vo cight, my lady 


The master has come down.” 

The child clung to Lady Carruthers, and set uy 
® shout as sha tried to remove Lim from he 
arms, 

“*TListep, Tum,” she eaid, in the sweet, low 
voice which was her charm; ‘‘be good, and stay 
with Mrs, Pierce, and I promise you 1 will come 
back to you soon, 

The. housekeeper looked dismayed, Nell a 
pushed. the boy into herarms, 

“Take care cf him and bring him fnte dessert,’ 
she commanded. “I must gonow. Oh, Pierce, 
there have been cruel doings bere,” 

Sir Adrian gazed at his wife in amaxoment. To 
pink spots burnt in her cheeks, and her blue eyes 
blazed with indignation. He could not ask tho 
cause of the change while the servants were in the 
room, but when the dersert appeared and they 
withdrew he inquired, -~ : 

‘' What ie the matter, Nell }” 

“Will you please ring the bell, Sir Adrian ? 
Ring it twice,” 

He obeyed her... 15 was the signal expected by 
Mrs. Pierce, The door opens’, a footman an- 
nounced Master Carruthers, and ‘l'om ontered, his 
golden hair several shadea smoother, and hie litt! 
weary face brightieing into a amile as ho cauyh! 
sight of his pretty lady, 

Nell held out her hand and took {he child o: 
her lap, Those pink spots died out of her checks 
as she bent to caress him. 

So you have made friends ¢” said Sir Adrian 
approvingly. “‘ Nell, what a wsy you have with 
children, He really ig a very pretty little *ellow.”’ 

He had risen from his seat and s‘ood i ooking 


Imost 


athis wifeand child, Nell silently pushed back 

the little black velvet sleeve and showed tie 

erue) purple bruises, the open cuts In the deticat 
Sir Adrian started in horror, 


* What does it mean | 

“Tt means that I fouad him a privoner bound 
hand and foct to a clisii, while his nurse was 
abroid seeking her pleasure,” 





“Nell 1” 
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“ Don’t look like that,” and her voice softened, 
“Tdaresay you never euspected it; but what 
could you have been dreaming of to give up the 
child body and soul to that woman ?” 

“She had been with his mother for years, 
She-—-” he stopped. A look of abject terror was 
ou the boy's face. 

Bates had returned considerably the worse 
for her friend's hospitality. Finding the child 
gone, ehe had boldly entered the dining-room in 
search of him. : 

One look at the child’s terrified look before he 
uried his head on Nell’s breast, one giance at the 
vixen’s paasionate inflamed face and recklees man- 
ver, and Sir Adriex knew the truth. Standingeo 
ag to shut off bis fair young wife from the sight 
of the delinquent he ravg the bell. His orders 
to the footwan were brief and to the purpore, 

**Tell the housekeeper to pay that woman her 
wages and see her off the premises. She is not 
to sleep another night at Carruthers Uourt,” 

By brute force Bates was removed, still strug- 
gling and uttering threats, Lady Carruthers 
rose s00n after to retire to the drawing-room, 

“Let me carry him. He is too heavy for you, 
Mell.” 

But the child objected to the change, and 
clung to his step-mother. He shrank froin his 
father im almost as much terror as he had done 
frou Bates, so Sir Adrian could only stand 
notionless and bold open the door for his wife as 
ahe passed through it with the boy in her arms. 
{t dawned on the baronet that, i: hough he did not 

»ve her, the room looked but bleak and cold 
after her departure. Something had gone from 
bit had had before, He sat for some time over 
hie wine, though he drank but little; then he 
pushed his glass aside and muttered, --- 

“Bah! I am haunted bya ghost, the ghost of 
what might have been, Did she not herself tell 
iu6 that she bad no faith in love, that she meant 
to live out her life without it?” 


CHAPTER IV. 
us time passed on, Sir Adrian and his wife 
settled down ai the Court, neighbours came 
‘rom far and near to make acquaintance with the 
bride, There was butone verdict. Lady Carro- 
‘hers was an acquisition to the county ; everyoue 
ed there had never been a mistrese of the 
Court so fair and graceful ag Sir Adrian’s sweet 
girl wife 


Many a one ventured to say as much in 


i idly congratulation to the baronet; many | 


ea told him his wife would be the beauty of 
the London season, and he listened to the com- 
pliments with a smiling face, never by word or 
look betraying the gulf which yawned between 
herself and him. 

Things had not turned out as he had planned. 
When he proposed to Helen Pemberton he bad 
fancied he was doing a very prudent thing. She 


was a senalble, domesticated girl, and would rule | 


lis household discreetly, entertaln his guests, 

wad be s mother to his child, He had told him- 

self that was ail he desired ; that easy, friendly 

terme were the only intercourse he could hold 

with a wife. And now, in the early wiater days, 
ound he had made a great misiake, 

Nell was al! he had thought her ; she per- 
formed the réle he had marked out for her most 
sJmirably, but between himeelf and her thers 
was a great gulf which seemed to widen day by 
day. 

She listened to his plans, deferred to his opi- 

an, studied his comfort, but she never 
tempted to overstep the line he had suggested. 
When there wera no visitors, when they were 
a'one, she weat her own way and lived her own 

it seemed complete enough without Sir 
s rian. 

it wasin the middle of December that the 

aronet received a letter which pleased him ex- 
eedingly ; he wanted someone to sympathise 
with hi 


fi breakfas 
vocations; actually Sir Adrian was not 
i: cularly sure where he should find his wife. 


pleasure, and he went in quest of his | 
Aga rule, they never met in the morning ; | 
> luncheon they passed their | 


He met the old housekeeper in the gallery, 
and asked herif Lady Carrut was at home. 

“My lady is in her boudoir, Sir Adrian,” 

It came on him with a that in the six 
weeks they had been at the Court he had never 
once entered his wife’s rooms. The hand with 
which he knocked at the boudoir was a trifle 
unsteady. 

“Come in |” 

It was a pretty scene on which he entered. 
Nell sat in a low chair by the fire, some pretty 
trifle of needlework on her lap. ‘Tom wason a 
stool at her feet, absorbed in intent contem- 
plation of a picture-book ; both he and his atep- 
mother started at Sir Adrian's approach, 

*' Ts there anything the matter?” 

‘Nothing at all!” rather croasly. ‘Surely 
a map may come to speak to his wife without her 
thinking of calamity 1” 

Nell saw he was put out, and wondered what 
could have annoyed him, 

“Won't you sit down!” she said, gently. 
Tan’ this a pretty room? I don’t think I have 
ever told you how much I like it?” 

And you spend your mornings here?” 

" Yea, sometimes,” 

“"Ceptp when we go out,” put in Tom, 
gravely. “Mother and I goes out every morning 
when it’s fine,” 

Sir, Adrian looked up almost as much as- 
tonished as if a parrot) had spoken; probably it 
was the first t'me his son and heir had evor 
volunteered a statement in his presence, 

“Ob, you’re there,” said his father, patting 
his head rather awkwardly. “ Kun away to your 
nurse now, Tom, J want to talk to——” here he 
came to a dead stop, and only added, after an 
awkward pause, your memma.” 

Tom rose reluctantly. 

“T haven't got a nuree,” he said, very 
decidedly, “aud I always site here, always, but 
Til go and wait outeide till you has finished,” 
| and then, with a very aggrieved face he dis- 
appeared, holding his beloved book carefully in 








; both banda. 


Sir Adrian’s first speech was a reproof; he 
was generally « very good temper, but he 
certainly seemed exceptionally irritable this 
morning. 

Do you know you make a perfect slave of 
yourself to that child ? it’s perfectly absurd ; I 
am very rauch annoyed, Helen.” 

Nell looked troubled 

“T thought you would have been glad he has 
taken to me so well,” she said, in a disappointed 
tone. 

“Taken to you! He seems to have taken 
possession of you entirely. I can never get any 
| of your time and attention,” 

“T am very sorry, Adrian. Did you want 
letters written, or anything?” 

“IT wanted you,” he said, discontentedly. 
“You never seem to understand when a man has 
a wife he tikes her society.” 

*' J don’t think I ever thought my society could 
add to your comfort.” 

**T wish you wouldn’t keep harping about my 
comfort. I antnot an old man of eighty.” 
She laughed, she really couldn't help it. 

At this unlucky moment Master ‘l'om returned ; 
| but his father ordered him offin auch a very 
peremptory fashion that the child departed with 





tears trembling in his eyes. 

“You must make different arrangements,” 
said Sir Adrian, quickly. ‘I won't have your 
time taken up like this. If you were a nursery 
governess that child couldn’t consider you more 
his own property.” 

“I thought you brought me here for that 
purpose ¢”’ 

"IT never thought of such a thing.” 

*'T am sorry I have disappointed you.” 

“J never said you had. I really wanted to 
talk to you. I have just heard from Niel 
Atherstone, my firet cousia ; he is on his way to 
Englaad, and may be here any day. We have 
been like brothers all our life, and I want you to 
make him welcome.” 

" Of course, I will,” 

“And remember, Nell, he’s as poor as & 
| church mouse, and he’s taken all kinds of ideas 
i that now ['m married he won't be welcome 








here, and I want you to make-him feel that 
whenever he ia in England the Court must be 
his home.” 

"T will do my very best.” 

** Of course, he will atay for Christmas, Don’t 
you think the doctor and two or three of your 
sisters would come to us for that time!” 

She shook her head, 

“T am sure they only want a little persuasion, 
Now, once for all, Nell, why don’t you use it? 
Sureiy you don’t think eo badly of me as to 
believe 1 would nob welcome them as warmly as 
you yourself would dot” 

Nell played with her rings. 

“T am sure you would.” 

“Then why don’t you ask them? J am quite 
sure you have not done so. Lily certainly would 
not require much ing.” 

*T don’t think I want them, Adrian.” 

Sir Adrian stared. 

“Not want them! Are you dreaming, 
Helen ¢”” 

"No!" ‘There was a kind of choked sob in 
his wife's voice ; “ but I think it would make me 
homesick. I might get a longing on me for 
Smokington and the old red-brick house,” 

Sir Adrian looked at her critically. 

* Save it your own way,” he ead, coldly, “I 
did think you loved your own family ; but it seems 
I was mistaken, I think sometimes, Helen, you 
are a perfect icicle, that you have no affection fn 
your nature,” 

“T think I told you se.” 

He was deeply displeased, and walked off. 

He did not dine at home that aight, and fn the 
morning a message came that he had started for 
London to meet Mr, Atherstone, 

Nell sighed ; her marriage did not seem turn- 
Ing out a t success ; but she devoted the 
morning to Tom, and even promoted him to din- 
ing with her at lunch time. 

The child was her great solace; she often 
thought but for him her heart would have 
broken, She had never engaged another nurse 
in Mrs. Bates’ place. Mary and the old houee- 
keeper shared the care of Master Carruthers ; 
and indeed he was so much with his step-mother 
he needed little attendance. 

The two were sitting cosily in the boudoir that 
afternoon when acard was brought to Helen, in- 
scribed Niel Atherstone, Her first thought was 
her husband's disappointment at having missed 
his cousin, her second to hurry te greet the new 
comer, 

Niel Atherstone was an artist, a Pohemain by 
fate and choice. Heand Adrian Carruthers were 
more to each other than many brothers, and few 
things had puzzled him more thav reading in the 
Times the announcement of the baronet’s secend 


marriage. 

He could hear no particulars of the match, and 
this, coupled with Sir Adrian’s silence, made him 
fancy his new cousin would not beau acquisition ; 
but he could not resist the baronet’s warm invi- 
tation to the Court. 

He sat in the drawing-room for nearly five 
minutes, then the door opened and 8 young girl 
entered, looking almost a child in her heavy 
velvet dress; she came forward with out- 
stretched hand, 

“My husband will be sorry, He weut to 
London to-day on purpose to meet you.” 

Niel looked rived. 

“Then you psy ae Carruthers |” 

“Yos, and as such you must let me welcome 
you to the Court ; indeed, I hope you will stay 
with us az long as youcan. A has so been 
looking forward to your coming.” 

“Take care, Lady Carruthers, I may be 
quartering myself on you for an unheard-of 
period. Iam a homeless bachelor, you know.” 

She siviled. 

“ Would you like to go to your own rooms or 
will you have tea, unless you are like Adrian, and 
despise such frivolities ?” 

“T fancy Lam a more inveterate tea-drinker 
than most ladies. [ will certainly accept your 
invitation.” 

She arose. 

“T never sit here, the room seems too large 
and cold. I think, if you will come with me, we 
shall find teaall ready. 
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They did, and Master Carruthers mounting 
guard over ft. Nell looked a little troubled. 
Tom and Mr, Atherstone seemed to have 
conflicting claims on her, but Niel relieved her 
by taking the boy on hie knee and meking 
friends with him. Nell breathed a sigh of 
content. 

“Then you don’t dislike children. I am ¢o 

tad.” 

“J am awfully fond of them. Has Adrian 
deseribed me to you as 2 savage?” 

“Oh! no; but I was afraid you might object 
to Tom’s being here, and you see-—” she broke 
off suddenly, 

‘7 don’t see anything except that Tom seems 
very much at home in your boudvir. I wonder 
you were not afraid of being a step-mother, Lady 
Carruthers.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ You look so young.” 

“Ob! I am getting quite old now. I was 
one-and-twenty last week.’ 

* And I was seven,” chimed in Tora ; “ mother 
and 1 ps our birthdays together We had a 
lovely cake,” 

Mr. Atherstone srailed. 

“You can’t think how glad I am to see 
Adriav’s happiness,” he ssid gently to Helen. 
“*T have known him all my life; in fact, he 
has been my good genius, and J am so thavkful 


“that he has found consolation for all his 


troubles,” 

To his surprise the tears shone in Lady Car- 
ruther’s dark eyes, 

“You must not think he forgets the past,” 
she said, gravely. 

“I suppose no one could do that,” 

“ Waa she so very beautiful ?” 

“ Who ? ”» 

She glanced at Tom. 

“ His mother.” . . 

‘*She was a very handsome woman, and she 
made up her mind to be Lady Carruthers, and 
she sucoseded,” } 

“ T don’t understand,” said Nell, buskily ; you 
speak as if you did not like her,” 

“T detested her,” 

Her amazement made him explain, 


(Continued on page 355.) 








THE HETRESS OF WYNDCLIFF. 
~10t— 
CHAPTER XIX. 
THE MYSTERY DEEPENS. 


Tux knocking startled Carew ; but he at once 
catne upstairs in obedience to it, and unbarred 
the front door to find himself confronted by no 
less a person than the doctor who had attended 
him during his ilinese—a tall, thin man of over 
eixty, whose name was Upcott, but whose up- 
right figure aud keen blue eyes gave no evidence 
of advancing years. 

“TIT chanced to be passing a littie while ago 
when Isaw you effecting an entiance through 
that upper window,” he said, in explanation of 
bis presence, “and when I returned from visiting 
my patient—who is the wife of one of the game- 
keepera—the ladder wes still at the window, so I 
suppored you must atill be in the house, Now 
you are not strong enough to remain for auch a 
long time In a miserably damp hole like this, so I 
thought it better to come and warn you.” 

Gerard thanked him, and then, struck by a 
sudden idea, said,— 

“Dr, Upeott, you have attended the Wyndcliff 
family for a long time, did you ever see the 
present Baronet’s mother ?” 

“Yea, Ihave seen her, but it is a great many 
years ago, and I was little more than s boy at the 
time,” 

“ Still, you remember her # ” ( 

“ Perfectly. She was pot a woman to b6 
easily forgotten,” 

“Then come with me, and tell me if this is ker 
portrait,” 


Looking surprised the doctor followed him 
downstairs, where Gerard had placed the picture 
In a good side light, The moment Mr, Upcott’s 
eyes fell upon it he exclaimed, 

“ Yes, that is the Ranee, sure enough. She 
wae very like poor Elaine Wyndcliff, although 
her expression was much colder and prouder than 
her unfortunate child's.” 

“And her hair was darker than Elaine’s,” 
added Gerard, quickly. 

The doctor looked earnestly ab the picture 
before he replied. 

‘Much darker, Elaine’s was the most lovely 
shade of gold I ever saw—I have a piece of it in 


my possession; bub the fact is I had known 
Elaine from a child, and was very fond of her. 
When they told meshe was dead Idared not fece 
the ordeal of looking at her body, so I depute 
the duty to my assistant, and also asked him to 
cut off a tress of hair that I might keep in memory 
ofher, I have nob unfastened it yet.” 

“Then,” exclaimed Gerard, “it was not you 
who gave the certificate of death ?” 

“No, it was Barlow, my assistant. If it had 
been a case of illmess of course [ should have 
attended myself, but the poor girl wae dead, and 
there was nothing to be done.” 

As he epoke he undid the wrappings of silver 
paper, and a long tress rolled out, curving into a 
natural wave as it fell. The doctor's expression 
changed as he looked ab it, 

“ This is not Elaine’s hair!” he exclaimed in 
surprise, “Thisis too dark—why, it is the very 
shade of the Ranee’s ”—ags he compared it with 
the portrait, and looked to Gerard to confirm his 

nion. 

“Mr, Upcott,” said Carew, very earnestly, 
“T should like to walk home with you and see 
your assistant, for I firmly believe that the body 
recently buried in Wyndcliff churchyard was not 
pro of Elaine at ali, but of the original of this 

icture 1” 

Upeotd stared at him for a few seconds In 
silence ; bub there were no signs of insanity in 
his face, and the doctor’s experience of life had 
taught him that some things are too.strange nob 
to be true, 

**Come home with me at once, then,” he re- 
turned, briefly. ‘ My brougham is waiting outside. 
I entered these grovnds through the big car- 
risge doors, which to my astonishment I found 
open. If the trees had not been leafless I 
should nob have been able to see even the upper 
windows of the house, for in spripg and autumn 
they quite conceal it. There are too many trees 
about. If the plave belonged to me I should 
eut half of them down.” 





| Gerard followed him into the brougham, carry- 
| ing the picture, well hidden in ite wrappings, 

with him, On their arrival at the doctor's 
| house they proceeded at once to the surgery, 
| where they found the cxsistani—a fair haired, 
and not over intelligent looking young man, who 
was reading a yellow paper-covered novel, which 
he hastily thrust into his pocket a! their en- 
trance. 

Mr, Barlow,’’ said the doctor, sternly, as he 
took the trees of hair once more from his 
pocket, “is this the lock you cut from the head 
of Miss Wyndcliff after her death ?” 

* Certainly, it ia, sir.’ 

“And the reat of her hair was as dark as 
this c” 

“Yes,” replied Barlow, looking considerably 
mystified at the inquiry. 

‘* Now I am going to ask you avery important 
question, and I beg that you'll answer ib with 
due consideration. Was there mare strange 
in the appearance of the body—anything that 
struck you as abuormal ?” 

The assistant cast a frightened glance from 
the doctor to Carew, and back again, and hesi- 
tated, 


the worse for you!’ exclaimed Upcott, threat- 
ingly, as he noticed that the young man’s face 
had changed to an ashen greyness. 

“Weil, then,” desperately, “ I did notice some- 





| thing strange about the body, It was unlike 





my pocket now”---and he drew forth a sraall | 
package wrapped in silver paper as he epoke. | 
“You may well look surprised aot its being in | 


“If you do not speak the truth, Sir, it will be | 
, He wore the ordinary white dress of the lowe 








any other dead body I had ever seen, Of cour-« 
I did not make an examination, as theres was n¢ 
doubt at all that the Iady was dead, but ther: 
was @ strong and curious smell of perfumes about 
it; there was colour in the checks, and certain 
other appearances for which I could not account, 
I-mentioned this to Mr. Hilliard, Sir Richard's 
secretary, but he laughed at the Idea, and said 
people would declare I knew nothing my 
profession if I allowed myself to be led away “by 
foolish fancies. Besides, he swore there could 
be no doubt of its being Miss Wyndclifi—and I 
really had no doubt on that poinh myself. [ 
had seen ber once or twice, and [ recognised her 
immediately, The only thing that struck mc 
was that there might have been foul play, but I 
was afraid to say so, after what Hilliard said,’ 

Upeott and his visitor withdrew foto anothe: 
room. 

“We will soon settle the matter,” the forme 
said, and then he and ‘serard entered into a cox 
sultation, the result of which was that Carew 
went back to the Castle satisfied that ere many 
houre had gone ty he would know the truth 

Marly the next morning Mr, Upcotd wa 
ushered into his room, 

‘©Well!” he exclaimed, with anxious fm- 
patience, though in a lowered tone so ax to avoid 
all chance of savesdroppers 

“Your idea is a correct one—-the body recentiy 
buried In Wyndcliff churchyard was not “laine's, 
It isa body embalmed ic a manner known only 
iu the East, and in my opinion there can be nof 
doubt that it is the Ranee’s.” 

Gerard breathed a deep drawn sigh. If, as 
he suspected, Hilliard and Heera had placed the 
corpse where it had been found, dressed in 


| Elaine’s garments, it followed both that she was 


alive, and that she was with then, for if sho hac 
died there would have been no object iv substi 
tuting another body for hers, 

Atter a few minutes, he said, 

“JF shall ask you to keep this secret for the 
present. It will do no good for it to be known, 
seeing that Elaine {a still missing, and it might 
put her enemies on their guard. By the way, 
I suppose you know nothing of the Iast tenants 
of the Rockery ?” 

“Nothing. For a long time I was not ever 
aware that the house was occupied, and i cer- 
tainly should not have known that the tenants 
had left but for the fact that one of the ser 
vants remained behind, and lodged in tho cottage 
of the gamekeeper, whose wife { have just bees 
to see, The man wae ill, but he absolutely re 
fused to let me prescribe for him, though i 
offered to do so without charging him anything 
However, he is better now, and will be goin 
back to India scon, I suppose,” 

Gerard looked up alertly. 

“Going back to Indiai Well, that is just 
what Iam thinking of doing mycelf. I wonder 


whether he would care to come with me as my 
servant? J would pay him well, for I prefer o 
native for an attendant when I can get one,” 


“JT should think it is exactly what the pov: 
fellow would like, 1 will ack him if you wish, for 
I am going to the cottage to-day, and to-morrow 
moruing 1 will brivg you his answer.” 

The anewer was an «{firmative, and Gerard at 
once sep about his preparations for departure 
giving out amongst his friends that he intended 
resuming his old life of exploration and adven- 
ture. This was hardly the truth, for it need 
not be gaid that his real purpose was to track 
Heera and Hilliar’, and his impreesion was thas 
they had returned to their native land, taking 
Elaine with them, Not unnaturally he buil? 
inany hopes on the information he might obts’n 
from the Hindoo servant, aud ad once sent 
measage, asking the latter to come and seo him, 

The next morning, in obedience to his summone, 
the man arrived at the Castle, and was ushered 
into the room where Carew sat nione. He was 
tall, and rather thin, with a full black beard and 
moustache, and dark eyes habitually lowered. 


clase Hindoo, and had a large white turbar 
twisted round his head, The small! portion of 
his face left visible was of very Cark complexior 
He made a profound salaam when he wae intre 
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duced into Carew'a presence, and from his 
mauner the latter decided that he was fll at ease. 

Tiv name, he seid, was Hassan, and he was of 
the Hill tribes, His Cesire now was to return to 
his vribe, 

‘' How was it you came to England?” asked 
Carew, addressing him in his native tongue, and 
not quite satisfied with the mian’s manner, which, 
however, became more composed as the interview 
proceeded, . 

Hassan explained that he had gone to Calcutta 
to obtein employment, and had there been 
engaged by ihe steward of a lady who was a 
uative princess, und with whom he had come to 
England a few months ego, The Princess Heera 
bad taken up her abode at the Rookery, and then 
bad suddenly announced her intention of return- 
og to India; but when she went, he, Hnesan, 
was ill, and fearing he was sickening for a fever 
mie malignant diseage she refused to let 
him come with her, and gave him a sur of money 
to pay his pacsage later on. Afcer her departure 
he bad gone to the gamekeeper’s cottage and 
bad there quite recovered his health, and now 
he was anxious to return to his own land as goon 
1S possible 

““T suppose rou understand Englisii?” asked 
Sarew; but the man, shaking his head, said that 
he only understood a few words—just enough to 
wk for what Le wanted, To sustain a conversa- 

1 Was beyo a him, 

“And what was the object of the Princass’s 
visit to England ¢” went on Gerard; colouring 
little—for, to say the truth, he did not enjoy this 
ross-examination of a servant, 

This questicn Hassan was quite unable to 
newer. » Princess had never deigued to 
pesk more than a few words to him, and he 
auppoasd her visit had to do with state business. 
No visitors, except one, ever came to the 
Kiockery, that he knew of, but it was quite 

sible they might have come without his being 
sWara clic, 

\} least,” said Carew, rather impatiently, 
you can give me the date on which your mic- 
cress left the Rookery }” 

But even this he was unable to do. He know 

r of the English months, or the English 
iar, he said, with an air of indifference, e4 he 
efore Carew with his arms gravely folded, 
tis eyes downcast—-the very impersonation 
of Oriental passivity. 

“ There is one thipg you have not mentioned 
to me,” sald Gerard, “You Totimatfed that 
you came straight from Caleutta to England, 
and that is nob the case. You stayed in Paris 
on you! was tw 


Hassan started, and did not reply for a 

then he said,— 

ppages In two or three big 

we to Murope, but I do not 
names, veither do I kuow why we 

here. The secrets of the great Prin- 

were her own.” 


i; 


3 
miloment, 
“We made st 
cities wher 
KNOW the 
romaine 
OeSs 
Afrer this Gerard dismissed him, feeling that 
the interview had been productive of very little 
good, but telliog Hassan to hold himself in readi- 
ness to sail ab auy moment, He could not quite 


decide whether iis new attendant was merely ' 
rr whether he was wilfully concealing , 


etupid, 
such knowledge as he possessed, lerhapa if he 
coul@ have seen the smile that radiated from the 
Oriental dark eyes az he stood for a moment on 
the mat outaide the door he might have been 
able to form @ more definite opinion on the 
point. 

Of course Lady Alma was inclined to be angry 
when her nephew informed her of his prospective 
: after awhile she calmed down 
thinking that perhaps, after all, the journey to 
India might be the best thing for him and would 
eusble him to forget—or, at least, 
welling on the past. She solaced herself with 
visious of his return in a year or two's time, 
when the memory of Elaine would have faded, 
and he would console himeelf with some other 
fair woman for a wife, 


departure, but 


From which it will be seen that even yet she | 


had only a very imperfect knowledge of his 
character, 


we ee 





prevent his, 








CHAPTER XX% 
OULWARD BOUND. 


A werx later Carew stood on the deck of one 
of the big steamers which way bearing him 
ewiftly eastwards. 

He had epent a couple of days in London 
making inguiries at the various shipping offices, 
and had discovered that a party of five or six 
people, including Indian servants, had sailed 
nearly a fortnight before on one of the smaller 
vessels, 

Although he was unable to obtain any accu- 
rate information regarding the identity of these 
people, be felt pretty sure in” his own mind that 
they were the ones of whom he was in search, 
and he hoped once arrived in India, he might be 
able to trace and follow them, Meanwhile, he 
saw little of Hassan, but had no grounds of com- 
plaint against -him as a servant, On the contrary, 
the man’s devotion to his master was quite won- 
derful ; not only did he attend his every want, 
but he even seemed to divine his wishes before 
they were spoken. 

Gerard was inclined to congratulate himself on 
his good luck in obtaining such an attendant. 
His only regret was that Hassan was not moro 
communicative. 

Catew noticed that he made no friends on 
board, although there were one or two of his 
compatriots returning to the land of their birth ; 
but from everyone else except his master the 


man seemed to hold himself aloof, with a haughty. 


reserve that is often observable ia his nation. 

And yet one evening Carew was witnezs to a 
strange incident, for which he could not account. 

It was duak, but most of the lights were atill 
unlit, though the coloured ones-on the ship's 
sides threw long gleams across the waves as the 
vessel ploughed ber way through thse water. 

Hassan had a cabin to himself ; it was a favour 
he had entreated of his master, and the latter 
had consented, though he was rather surprised 
at the request, 

Oa this special evening Gerard was on his way 
to the servant’s cabin, but paused at the door, 
surprised to hear the low eound of voices within. 

He could not dietinguish tie words, although 
he thought they were Hindustsanee, Determined 
to see who Hassan’s companion could be, he 
opened the door quickly and without knocking. 

Hasean stood upright in the little compart- 
ment , afew paces from him, on his knees, and 
in an attitude of the deepest respect, was another 
Hindoo-one whom Carew had noticed once or 
on deck, but had never been able to get into con- 
versation with. Directly thie mau eaw the in- 
truder he rose to his feet, anc with a low salaam 
left the cabin. 

* Who ig that?” queried Gerard, looking after 
him. 

**He and his brother have been on a visit to 
England, and like myself, are returning home,” 
was the calc reply. 

“ But why should he be on his knees before 
you?” asked Carew, doubtfully, 

‘* He was entreating a favour, and dssumed the 
abtitude of a suppliant.” 

“4 favour!” 

"JT will tell you, sahib,” replied Hassan, 
comicg a step nearer, while his voice took the 
almost affectionate tone ke had lately assumed 
towards his master, “TC have in my possession a 
drug which brings (slicous dreams that are not 
aleep--dreama that deceive with their air of 
reality, and carry sweetest remembrances with 
them. The map you saw knew that I had thie 
root, and he was begging me to give him a portion 
of it when you entered,” 

Carew received the explanation dubicualy. 


that did not quite agree with Hassan’s tale. 

“Where is this drug? slow it me,” he said, 
peremptorily, thinking by the suddenness of this 
request to take his servant at s disadvantage. 

But in this expectation he was disappoiated, 
for Hassan thrust his band into the voluminous 
folds of his tunic, and at once drew forth @ small 
silver box, which, when it was opened, was seen 
to contain a, few pieces of hard, greyish brown 
substance, nob unlike dried ginger. 

‘It is opium!” exclaimed Carew, 








Hassan shook his head, 

“No, eahib; it is nov cpigr, Ibis much rirer, 
an? more costly than opium, and is quite unknown 
to Europeans. I refused to give it to Ali, but it 
is at my lord's disposal "—-aud ag he spoke he 
sank on his knees and held out the box to his 
master. 

Carew took it curiously, and examined its con- 
tents. No, Hassan was right, it was not opium, 
and although he prided himself on knowing & 
good many of the drugs of the East he wwe 
he had never before set eyss om this particular 
one, 
“ Will not my lord take some of the root, and 
try its effects?” continued Hassan. 

Carew looked at him sharply. 

“ How do I know it is not'a-poison 1” 

The Hindoo drew back with a movement of 
hurt pride and said, in » dignified tone,-= 

“Tt my lord thinks so badly of his servact, 
lel him give some of the root to Hassan, and 
wait till he has witnessed its power.” 

“No, no, Havsan!” exclaimed Carew, hastily, 
regrotting his speech ; “I did not mesn what I 
said. I have no fear of your poisoning me, If 
you had wished to do so you have had mavy 
opportunities ere this. I do not doubt you; and 
te prove my sincerity I will take some of your 
drug ; that is, if you can guarantee me the 
pleasant dreams you spoke of |” 

“My lord shall judge for himself. Let him 
retire to bis cabin, and Hassan will prepare the 
root. Tt must be grated before it is eaten.” 

Carew, #8 he lay in his berth waiting for his ser- 
vant’s appearance, waz not quite sure whether he 
was wise in. what he was about to do, but the 
blood of the adventurer still ran in ‘hie veins, and 
he had never been over cautious with regard to 
his own safety. 

‘*Kismet!” he said aloud, as the Hindoo 
approached bearivg smal] silver spoon on which 
was a fine brownish dust, about as much in 
quantity as would cover @ shilling. “ What fs 
to be, will be,” 

Hassan repeated his master’s words under his 
breath, and then, baving arranged the pillows, 
and drawn « silken coverlet over Carew's Knees, 
he silently withdrew. 

The effect.of the drug ab once made iteelf 
apparent. Carew was quite conscious of his 
surroundings, and yeh they seemed curiously 
transformed from the appointments of a common- 
place ship’s cabin, 

A delicious sense of ligatness and well-being 
took possession of him ; it seemed to him that if 
he only rose and epread out hie arms they would 
bear him through the air like the wings of a bird. 
But he had no desire to alter his position ; he was 
quite content to lie still and give himaelf up to 
the pleasant thoughts and visions that rose before 
him-~ visions that sometimes even seemed to take 
palpable shape ; for more than once it appeared 
to him that he heard the faint rustle of silken 
garments, and the fair face of a woman bent over 
him, approaching so near that he could even feel 
her soft hair brushing lightly against his cheek. 

He forgot that he bad lost Elaine—forgot the 
quest on which be had come ; forgot everything 
except the delight of believing her near him. 

He opened hia eyes and etretched out his arms 
rapturously, 

* My love, my love |” ? 

It was not the empty air his arms enfolded, ib 
was 8 woman's form, soft and yielding, but nove 
the less real that gave itself to his caresses, It 
was no phantom, but a women’s lips that laid 
themselves against bis; a woman’s hair that 


touched his cheek. Yes, he was certain of it. 
| The drug had him under its influence to a certain 
| extent but not so entirely as to render deception 
There was something in the kneeler’s attitude | 


poseible, 

He started up in the full expectation of seeing 
Elaine, but at the same moment the figure thai 
had been lying on his breast raised and withdrev 
itself. 

The cabin was in utter darkness, no one and 
nothing visible, 

Gerard fell beck on the pillows too inert to 
rise as the drug he had eaten asserted its potency ; 
but the next morning the impression 6f Elaine's 
presence was so strong upon him that he went to 
the captain of the vessel and asked him if there 
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was not on board some lady whom he had not 
yet seen. ‘ 

The captain answered in the negative, and 
quite y gave alist of the passengers, As 
a matter of fact there was nob one young un- 
married lady on board; no one who could by 
any possibility be mistaken for Elaine ; and at 
last Carew had to confess that his apparent 
certainty could have been nothing more than a 
delusion of the senses. 

The voyage passed uneventfully enough until 
a few nights before it came to an end, and then 
Gerard had a sufficiently startling experience. 

Tt was hig custom to walk about the deck long 
after most of the passengers bad xetired, and on 
this particular night he wa: later than usual. 

The sea was very calm, the long waves breaking 
gently into molten silver against the vexsel’s side, 
Above, the comevellations burned iiked diamonds 
in the deep Ulue of the heavens ; and the, air 
was eo delightful that it was with a sigh of regret 
‘Wont into his cabin. , 

He had been thinking, as waval, of the plans he 
must adopt for tracing Heera and her companions 


ewhen he had once landad im India, and he was 


still pursuing thé same line of thought as he 
undressed, ; 

He threw back the coverlet of hiv berth, and 
as he did so he heard a quick hiesiig ecund that 
made him spring backward with very undfigui- 
fied haste. 

He was too cld and experienced 4 traveller not 
to know what ib’ meant, and a second later he 
saw, a8 he expected, the flattened head and bril- 
liant eyes of snake, erected in an attibude of 
angry threat above the coverings of the berth. ™ 


t was a hooded srake, and Carew instantly} © 


recognised it asa cobra de capello—one of the 
most deadly of the serpent tribe that India pro- 
d 


uces. 

In his first astonishment and, it must be added, 
alarm—for he was totally unprepared for an 
adventure of this kind—he had given utterance 
toa quick cry, and a minute later the door of the 
cabin was thrust open, and Hassan, his native 
servant, stood on the threshold, 

“Ah!” he muttered swiftly in Hindostanee, 
“There is treachery. I suspected it.” 

His quick black eyes roved tothe berth, where 
the sake’s head was erected above ita coils, the 
hood thrown back fn siga of the reptile’s anger— 
for this snake, it may be observed, never strikes 
wher it is hooded, 

Without a momoent’s hesitation Hazsan ad- 
vanced towards it, beginning to eing or rather 
chant ina low monotone that seemed at once to 
produce an effect on the serpent, whose body 
presently began to sway gently to and fro, almos> 
as if it were keeping time to the music. 

Then, still continuing his chant, Hassan came 
quite close, and, pushiog back his loosely hangin 
slveve to the elbow, extended his bare arm, mies | 
which the reptile coiled itself, itsirritation entirely 
sppeased, and its hood no longer erected. 

What are you doing?” exclaimed Gerard, 
who had anxiously’ watched his proceedings. 
“Don’t you know that is one of the most veno- 
mous of its species "’ 


‘Tt will not kurt mo,” said Hassan with a 
smile, while he waved his master back. “It | 


would have attacked you a few minutes ago, but 


” it willnot do so now. Tell me what happened 


before I came in.” 

“There is. not much to tell. I was on the 
point of retiring when, in throwing back the 
coverings of the berth, I must have touched the 
suake, which gave a hiss, and thus warned me 
away. Your came in immediately afterwards. 
How was it you timed your arrival so well 1” 

‘Lheard you call out, and thought you might 
be in danger,” 

“ But you could not have heard me in your 
cabla, it is so.far away.” 

“T was not in my cabtu,” rejoined the Hindoo, 
juite simply ; “for the last two or three nights I 
have myself in a rug and slept on the 
ina outside your docs.” 

“ But why have you done that |” 

“ Because I Rada presentiment that harm was 
hovering pear. you; and I wished to sava you 
from ib, You see:my fears were not without 





foundation,” 





He recommenced the crooning sor! of lullaby 
that seemed to have such a soothing effec) on 
the cobra, and with the reptile still twined round 
his wrist quietly left the cabin, 

Carew gazed after him in amazement, not per- 
haps wholly untinged by suspicion. He was 
quite aware that native servants often develop 
Anche weg for their European masters ; bus 

m had been such a short time in his ser- 
vice that he could not understand his attach- 
ment, And yet the man muat be devoted indeed 
if he gave up his legitimate rest to lie at his 
master’s door all the night through ! 

Then came the question as to how the snake 
had been introduced into the berth—-who so 
likely to have placed it there as Hassan himself, 
who seemed to have such a kaowledge of and 
power over the reptile? Was the whole thing a 
scheme of the Hindoo’s in order to impress his 
master with a sense of his fidelity and devotion } 

Gerard could not decide this poiat; but 
presently he followed Hassan out, with the inten- 
tion of seeing what he did with the cobra. 

The deck seemed to be deserted save for the 
man at the wheel and an officer who was keeping 
watch ; but after a few minutes Carew fancied he 
anw two dusky figures at the other end of the 
boat, one of which he recogvised as his servant, 

Keeping well in the shuiow he approached 
nearer to them, aadithen, tohis horror, saw one 
of the figures disap: over ‘he vessel's side, 
while the second—-which provetl to be Hassan— 
turned round and Walked qyietly towards him, 


a 





CHAPTER XI, 

THE LAND OF THE SUN. 
Carzw's first impulse was to throw himself 
overboard, and fry to save the drowning man, 
but when he jumped on the taftrall he failed to 
see the slightest sigu of him, and a minute later 
he was violently pulled on deck again by Hassan, 
who seemed to divine his intention, and resolved 
to frustrate it. 

“ Villain!” he cried, gripping the Hindoo,. by 
the shoulder, “What have you done with your 
corapanion of a few minutes ago ?”’ a 

** Nothing,” was the. calm responss, The 
manu—it was the same you saw In my cabin an 
evening or two since—sought death in the waves 
of his own free will, I haye not murdered him, 
but if I had it would have only been giving him 
his deserts, for he tried his best to take your life. 
It is useless for you to think of saving hiu—he 
was ‘sucked under the veseel almost immediately 
he touched the. water.” 

‘But why should he wish to drown himself?” 

** Because his treachery was discovered, aad he 
thought the death he choge would be easier than 
the’one he’ knew he deserved at wy hands. Why 
should you regret his fate?. He was nothing to 
you, and now that he is dead he can harm you 
no more,” 

“Why should he have de:ired to harm me 
at all?” 

‘Aas my lord no onemies?” asked Hassan, 
raising his eyes, bub lowering them almost 
instantly, as he encountered those of his master. 

* None who hate me virulently snough to wish 
to take my life—at least, { did not thiuk so until 
this evening.” 

“And now thet you have had evidence to the 
contrary you will be more careful In the future 
than you"have been in the past, I hope.” 

He made hia customary salsam and turned 
away, while Gerard, deeply mystified, wondered 
whether he ought not to report to the captain the 
occurrences df the evening. On consideration 
he decided not to do so, since if would perhaps 
mean punishment for Hasran, and it certainly 
would not britig the dead man back again, 

Carew was too much used to astern ways to 
be in the smallest degree surprised at the com- 
plete indifference to human life manifested, by 


his servant. 

In ‘India’ the vital privciple of life holds 
nothing sacred, so far, at least, as the majority 
of the natives are conceriied—one more or less 
amongst sd many wiflifons, what does it matter! 
they argue, 








That an attempt had been made on his own 
life seemed to Carew pretty clear, but as to ita 
motives, or whether Hassan had anything to do 
with it, he did not know. Neither did the 
matter trouble him much; bub he examined his 
revolver rather carefully, and polished up a knife 
he invariably wore on his travels. When these 
preparations-were complete he felt he had little 
to fear, ? z 

The remainder of the voyage wes uneventful. 
To a day or two they reached the mouth of the 
Hoogley, where they were met by 4 pilot vessel, 
maaoned by a crew. of. grinning, red capped 
Lescars, and then Carew felt that he had indeed 
left home far behind him. Has3an lingered near 
him, as he stood on deck, looking ab.the curious 
huts placed on long poles, which are entered by 


@ ladder, and built thus in order to keep out wild 


avimals, The low banks covered with dense 
jungle seemed a fitting home for the black and 
orange striped tigera, who might, wander unaeen 
amongst the thick undergrowth, from above 
which rises the feathery foliaga of the bamboo, 
and the broad-leaved bananas. Carewifelt hig dld 
hunting instincts rise within himt.as he beheld 
the scene, and then a deep sigh escaped him as 
he thought of the light-hearted gaiety with which 
he had looked at it the last time he made the 
voyage to India. 

But that was before the sting of the love 
god's arrow had touched him ! 

"Tb is a lovely land,” he murmured, half 13 
himself; but low as the words wére spoken 
Hassan overheard them, and crept nearer to lls 
master’s side. 

"Tt is indeed: a lovely land,” he whispered 
back. ‘What hasa man to wish better than to 
remain in it? With wealth, power, love, ib 
would be heaven on earth! And all these the 
sahib shali have if he will only listen to the 
words of wisdom.” 

Carew turned round sharply. Such a remark 
would have surprised and annoyed him if it had 
been uttered by an English servant, but the 
language of the East is always more flowery and 

oetical than that of the West, aud experience 
bad alreaty taught him that Haseav, whatever 
his rank mighS ba, was ab least well read and well 
ePucated. ‘ . 

‘Who will speak those words of wisdom?” 
he arked, smiling sceptically. 

** Tet the sahib wait patiently. In good time 
he will kuow,” .was the oracular reply, and 
Hassan glided away, as if in fear of being further 
questioned, 

Carew looked after him with a certaia amount 
of @oubt and curiozity. There was something 
about the man hs could not fathom, and siace 
the drowning of the other Hisdoo--whose, dia- 
appearance had been attributed by is passengers 
to an accidental falling overboard--he had been 
mistrinstful of him. He could uot actually say 
that Hassan had pushed his companion into the 
water, but hehad, at least, made vo effort to save 
him, and looked upon his death as ,uite a matter 
of course. 

On landing at Calcutta the usual scene of con- 
fusion ensued. Crowds of scantily robed natives 
equabbled over the luggage, and niany Liuropeans 
had come down te meet such of their friends as 
wore returning from England, To Carew's great 
astonishment the frst face his eyes fell upop was 
a familiar one-—none other indeed than that of 
his old churu, Jack Leslie. 

“Why, what brings you here!” he exclaimed, 
as the two young men’s hands clasped each other 
in the grasp of hearty good fellowship, 

“Pieasure, my dear boy, thai’s all,” cejoioed 
Leslie in his usual light-hearted fashion. ‘‘I 
beve a cousia ia a regiment out here, so J 
thought I'd come and ace Jim, and have a look 
at the country the same time, I say, what au 
out and out jolly place India is!” 

He spoke like a schoolboy out for « holiday, 
an? Carew found himself half-exvying hia gaiety, 
which was of that frothy, irresponsible kind i hot 
is quite content with the present momen', av 
takes no thought for. the morrow or its cares. | 

“Come and put up at my! hotel,” he added. 


"Tia a fairly good one, and [shall like a chance of 


seeing something of you, By the way, the last 
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“anal” SASSAN MUTTERED IN HINDOSTANER, 


time we met was in Parla—do you remember our 
isit to the Egyptian’s!” 

“TI do indeed!” answered Gerard, with such 
emphasis that Leslie looked at him inquiringly, “I 
have had good cause to remember it, as you would 
confess if you knew all that has happened to me 
since then. However, we won’t speak of it now, 
Lei us get to the hovel as quickly ae we can— 
unless indeed, you have some friend on board 
whom you have come to meet.” 

“To. I was told the boat was coming fn, and 
having nothing special on I thought I'd run 
down and ece if any one { knew turned up--little 
awfalipy glad to see you, old fellow, though I 
can't telicitate you on your appearance. You look 
the voyage, I suppose? But I won’t bother you 
with questions until you have had a tub and 
something to eat—two necessities after a journey, 
whether by land or sea.” 

He was as good as his words. In the evening, 


however, as the two young men sat together, | 
ooking their after dinner chvroots, ue began to } 


zive Gerard av account of bis adventures, and it 
q 


appeared that he had left Europe very soon after 
the meeting in Parle, His desire to see his 
sotlsin secmed only io have bee 
the journey, for he had not stayed with the regi- 
ment long, but had travelled about in different 
parts of India, determined to see as much as 
possible of the couatry before he left. He had 


taken with him his camera, by means of which | 


he had photographed a serlea of views both of 


ecenery and people, some of which he had 
developed within the last few days, He seemed 
very proud of his achievements, and insisted on 
showing the pictures to Carew, who looked 
throvgh them carelessly enough, for they repre- 
sented scenes with which he was very familiar. 
Presently, however, Leslie exhibited views of a 
tore remote part of Indla—that very part, 
indeed, where Carew had seen the old Hindoo 
priest, who bad called up before him the vision 
of Blaine, aud os he recognized this fact Gerard's 


inking that such would really bethe caro. I’m | 


aright seedy and out of sorts, Beer ill on | 


u excuse for | 





manner at once underwent a change that indi- 
cated awakened interest, 

“Touriets don’t often go to Tagipoor,” he 

| observed, ‘‘ What mate you penetrate so far 
| away from Euopean paths }”’ 
" Nothing more aor less than the remembrance 
| of your own words, Don’t you recollect telling 
me, when I met you in Paris, of the old fellow 
who showed you a magic mirror or something of 
that sors? Well, although I laughed at the 
time, your story really made a considerable 
impression on me, and 1 thonght I would like to 
see the priest ; so finding I had a few weeks at 
my disposal { went to Tagipoor, although, as 
| you say, it is good deal out of the beaten 
track.” 

‘And did you see him ?” 

Leslie shook his head disappointedly. 

“No. Unfortunately he bad died a little while 
before--so I wae told, though whether it was 
true or uot it fs impossible to say, You know 
what liars these Orientals are,” 

“You had a lost journey, then ! 

** Well, not exactly a lost journey, for I had 
an opportunity of witnessing a ceremony the like 
of which I had never in my life seen before, and 
in all probability shall neversee again. As you 
re aware, Tagipoor Is governed by a Rajah, who 
prides himself on being an 
sovereign, It seems he has no eons of his own, 
and haa promised to adopt as his successor a 
nephew, who appears to have some white blood 
{n his veins, and who was to be the chosen heir 
on one condition—namely, that he traced and 
brought back a certain jewel which had been 
ast as a central stone in the breastplate of a 
statue of Bramah, and had disappeared some 
fifty years ago. 

“This jewel—I think tt was a ruly—-had 
some myatic inseription engraven upon it, and 
wae said to be a talisman by means of which 
the State of Tazipoor would be protected from 
the hated rule of the }iritish, The Rajah, who 
is now an old man, is haunted by a fear of bis 
kingdom being taken from him, and developed a 
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sort of mania on the subject of the ruby, which 
was supposed to have been stolen by a former 
Ranee—a white woman, who escaped from the 
Province after the death of her huaband, taking 
with ber not only the ruby, but also some of 
the state jewels, which che claimed as having 
been given her by her husband.” m 

“Wait a moment!” cried Carew, growing 
very pale, “I have heard part of the story 
before, You say the former Renee waa o white 
woman ?” 

“ Yee, an Englishwoman, daughter of one of 
the cflicers who wae killed in the maseacre, 
She was quite a young girl at the time, and 
was taken prisoner to the Court of the Rajah, 
who el! madly in love with her, and made her 
his wife. She obiained an immense influence 
over him, and from ali accounts must have been 
an exceedingly clever woman as well as @ most 
beautiful one, Her statue is stil] in the Palace. 
Wait a winute, I'll show you a photograph of 


| it,” and as he epoke Leslie took from his port- 


folio a largish piece of cardboard, on which was 
mounted the photograph he spoke of, 

‘‘There she is—I’ll tell you later on how I 
contrived to get the opportunity of taking it, for 
as you may perhaps be aware, all strangers are 
rigorously excluded from the Rajah’s Palace, 
What do you think of the English Ranee?” 

Carew almost held his breath as he took the 
photograph frcm his friend’s hands. Yes, his 
suapicion was right. The original of the statue 
was the original of the picture he had found at 
the Rookery—the woman whose body now lay ix 
Wyndcliff churchyard, 

It was she who afterwards became Elaine; 
Lady Wyndeliff. 

(To be continued.) 








WHEN a Russian family moves from one house 
to ancther it fe customary to rake all the fire 
from the hearth of the old domicile, and carry it 
ina closed pot to the new residence, 
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“cat IS WHAT I CAMB TO MBET YOU FOR, I WANTED TO WARN YOU,” MARJORY REPLIED, 


A GREY DAWN. 


—t0i— 


CHAPTER IX, 


WaeEn Marjory Ward went home after her long 
visit to the Beeches she found her step-mother 
more amiable than she had ever been before, 
Perhaps Mrs, Ward, having gained her way about 
Doris, was too contented with things in general to 
let her evil teraperappear much fn evidence ; any- 
way & season of peace seemed to have set in, and 
with a sigh for her lost sister Marjory prepared 
to tike the full benefit of it, little guessing, poor 
girl, it was but the calm which preceded a storm. 

The Hiltons returned Mrs. Ward’s call, and a 
vague fancy seized on Marjory that Judith and 
she had many things in common, and might, 
perhaps, be friends, 

She was so very lonely, poor child, at Riverside, 
even though living in a large family ; she missed 
Doris se terribly ; she wanted a friend of her 
own sge to aympathise withtier and fill in some 
measure the blank in her life. Judith Hilton 
was quick to respond to Marjory’s advances, She 
was a bright, high-spirited girl, whom no amount 
of worry seemed to have been able to repress. 

She idolised her mother, despised her father, 
and detested her aunt; and she had a kind of 
refreshing frankness which would not allow her 
to keep these feelings te herself; but she was 
guite unlike apy girl Marjory had ever seen, and 
the Major’s eldest daughter took a strange regard 
for Judith, 

I should so like us to be friends,’’ she said 
when the elder ladies were engrossed in a separate 
conversation and she had Judith to herself; *‘ the 
children are all so young that I have no real 
companion here, aud you must be nearly as 
lonely as I am,” 

“T often wish I was lonely,” said Judith with 
her uncompromising candour ; “ but at our house, 
Miss Ward, there is so much to do one never 
Seeme to get a quiet half-hour, Father trample: 
on usall—or would if he could; mother is an 


angel, but with no force of will, so that I have 
to fight her battles aa well as my own. As for 
‘the children, poor little things, they have to get 
on as best they can. So long as they keep ont 
of my father’s way they are binee enough,” 

“But is Mr. Hilton always cross?” asked 
Marjory, beginning slowly to realise that she had 
not a monopoly of trouble, 

Judith sighed. ; 

“I may as well tell you first go off,” she safd, 
“ for if we grow at all intimate you would be 
sure to find it out. Father had a disappoint- 
ment and lost nearly all his money (it was 
mother’s money really, bud it’s the samo thing), 
and he has been in a chronic state of disecntent 
ever since, Nothing that we do ever seems 
right, and I don’t believe he is ever se nearly 
happy a¢ wher he [s worrying us, | mean mother 
and me,” 

“But,” Marjory looked up with bewildered 
eyes, ‘he must be ahorrid old man!” 

**He’s not old,” aaid his daughter, “and he’s 
decidedly good-looking, If sou will believe me 
strangers ‘ind him very fascinating. I expect 
mother did before she married him.” 

“She was an heiress,” said Marjory ; ‘' at least 
we heard so,” 

“* Yes ; she was ever eo rich, and she lived with 
her second cousin, who was also father’s aunt, 
This awful old woman decided her nephew should 
marry her ward, I rather fancy she had to keep 
him, and so wanted him to find a rich wife for 
personal reasons ; anyhow she made the match, 
and for some fancy of his there were no settle- 
ments, and so my gifted father was able to run 
through nearly all his wife’s property. There is 
just two hundred a year left (which came to her 
after her marriage), aud the old friend who left it, 
seeing how things were, tied it up. It’s a comiort 
to mother that we shall never havo to go into 
the workhouse ; but father has worried her so 
about that poor little bit of money I really think 
she would have been better off without it.” 

“ And was Mr, Hilton a Jand agent before he 





came here}”’ 


! 








"Yea, by fits and starts, Fle had been out of 
employment nearly a year, when he met Lord 
Ressiter in London, and he made him his bailiff. 
Oh, Miss Ward, you can’t think how delighted 
we were to get away from Herefordshire.” 

“T hope you will like Sussex better!" 

“I am sure we shall,” said Judith ; * besides,” 


| she added, uaively, “to keep the agency father 


must be out eeveral hours a day, and so we shall 
have alittle peace, and at any rate we have got 
away from Aunt Judith.” 

‘Was she so very disagreeable } ” 

“She was odious ; she is awfully rich.” 

“But rich people are not always odious,” prc 
tested Marjory ; ‘‘ think of Lady Maxwell!” 

“ Oh, she is a dear old lady ; but Aunt Judith 
is different,” 

"So I suppose,” laughed Marjory ; “ but what 
do you mean by calling ber odicus?” 

Well, she has alot of money, and she seems 
to think her money gives her the whip hand of all 
of us. She can leave it to whom the pleases, and 
she is always threatening my father that if he 
doss not do thie that or the other he shall not 
have & penny.” 

* And does Mr, Hilton mind 7” 

“Mind! Why, he has been plotting and 
scheming all bis life just for Aunt Juditb’s 
money. It is twenty thousand pounds a-yenr 
and it’s been held over him as a bribe ever since 
he was a schoolboy. Waiting and striving for it 
has just spoilt father’s life. He was to have been 
a soldier, but Aunt Judith objected, so he gave 
it up. When he first lost all thab money (in. 
seventy-five), mother wan ed him to go abroad ; 
she has friends in one of the colonies who might 
have helped him ; but, 10! Aunt Judith would 
not hear of it. Ever since I can remember it 
has been just the same thing--whenever we 
wanted anything very much Aunt Judith haw 
wanted something else, and we have gone to the 


; wali,” 


“ Your father raust be very fond of her.” 
“T believe In his heart be hates her as much 
as we do, But be wants her money.” 


, 
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COSTE TR Re NE OC Se EE Ae eae 
Fuctith 


By the time Judith’s 


two girls had progressed so far towards intimacy | Judith, 
quest | chievous smile, “I may manage to be a little 


that Marjory had wo scruple ia making a r 
to her step-mother that Miss Hilton might be 
invited to spenda few days at Riveraide, and as 
os 

Ward's unqualified surpris 

“Tecan't make you out, Marjory! What do 
you see in the people? He's terribly poor and 
tremendously proud, while Mrs, Hilton looks so 
niverable it made me feel actually sorry for her, 
and 1 don’t often pity people.” 

Marjory covld have endorsed the last remark. 

“Well, if you really want the girl, bave her !’ 
said Mra, Ward, with unwouted kindness. “ So 
long a3 you make yourself happy at home, and 
give up all idea of trying to find ont that un- 
eratety! Doris, I am sure { don’t mind,” 

“T shall never believe Doris was uugratefu!,” 
said Marjory, ‘aad Mise Hilton ean never take 
fier place ; but there is something very attractive 
about Judith, and I am very lonely.” 

Mrs. Ward wrote the very next day, and ker 

‘iter was s> prettily expressed ; she dweit so 
much on the pleasure Mise Hilton's society would 
give “ bor lonely Marjory,” that Mra, Hilton was 
quite favourably impressed. 

" Should you like to go, Judy #’ 

“ Awfally |’ replied that young lady, promptly; 
"but it’s not to be thought of, mother. You 
‘ould never manage His Majesty alone; and I~ 
well, I'm reaiiy afraid I haven't god enough 
clothes for a week's visit.” 

“T will manage the clothes,” said the mother, 
gently; “as for your father, he can’t be much 
worse than he hag been lately ; and if he really 
means to. Pringygour Aunt Judith here I should 
ike you io Lave hada little pleasure first.” 

“*f wish you could have a little pleasure, 
mother,” said Judy, rubbing her soft cheek 
lovingly against Mrs. Hilton’s. “Oh, mother 
lear, couldn’t you and I go away somewhere 
tovether and leave father and Aunt Judith to 
look after each other? We should want so little 
to makes us happy, if only we were free.” 

Mre. Hilton sighed. Long years ago, when 
Judith wag a baby and she had firet learned to 
koow her busband as he was, the same longing 


other took leave the | you, mother dear, ['ll be an old maid like Aunt had now sunk into a nervous capricious invalid, 


| 


nas the visitors had gone she did ao, to Mrs. | assertion. 


| 





had been iu her heart to run away with the | 


hild and “ be £ree, 


Alss! the opinion of the world, a dread of | he cried, angrily. “ I particularly wanted Judith 


“Mrs. Grundy,” ay, and the recollection of her | 


marriage vows, had all held her back, She !iad 
stayed in captivity, and now there were haif-a- 
dozen little children to bind her to her prison. 
She had stayed with her husband at first because 
she thought it her duty, and now her children’s 
fingers bound her to him, 

“You mustn't talk like that, dear,” she said 
gently to her daughter ; 


I shell fecl as if I had bad a holiday, too. 

** Must we tell father ” 

" Not until you have 
I have but one fear ir 
invitation.” 

You think it will 
h things hero ? 
“No, dear: yo 
believe Mre, Ward wil 
Marjory has one of the 
saw |” 


Ts aa 


letting 3 


roake me more discontented 
Wi 


be very kind to you, and 
sweetest faces I ever 


t is your fear, dear?” 
"The Wards keep a great deai of company,” 
Maude Hilton's pale face flushed, “and you 
sure to meet several of their friends. Judy, you 
7 teliiog you that you are a very 


are 


know without p 
pretty gir. 

*Jt’s a sorts of compensation to me, wiother, 
to remember that, when I am the shabbiest gir 
b& roum 

“Don’t jest, dear 
to be married ; sud— 

But Judith interrupted her. 

“Never! Put your mind at rest about that, 
vacther, I have seen too much of married life 
to wish to try it on my own account,” 

“All men are not like your father,” 

Judith shrugged her shoulders, 

“They are all profoundly selfish, and wives 
have the worat of it all down the line, No thank 


You are quite old enough } 
c | not long after, leaving a younger son as the 


‘this visit to Riverside | (though she’s gota devil of a temper), and why 
wili be a pleasant change for you, and when you | shouldn't she have a chance of setting her cap 
come back you will have so muol to tell me that | at 


| 


| do one of them a good turn you abuse me.” 
arted, l think. Judith, | 
u aceept this | thankful in her hears that Judith was safe away. 


are too brave for that, I} by seven o'clock, and I do hope you'll have 








I only hope,” she added, with a ris- 


less disagreeable.” 
Mre. Hilton put not the least faith in this 


“You are likely to receive a good deal of 
notice whesever you go iato society,” she went 
on gravely ; “ promise me this much, Judith, 
that you will never accept a man you cannot 
reepect a3 well as love, and that you will never 
listen to oue bound ever so slightly to another 
woman,” 

“Steal eomeons else’a lover } mother, dear, 
do you veally think I would?” 

** Not willingly ;" Maude Hilton looked into 
her child’s eyes lovingly, “but it might well 
be that you did it innocently, love blinds ono 80; 





you might think ‘ he,’ that strange unknown ‘he’ 
—-might really be happier with you than with 
your rival, j.s#as you might marry'a man you 
knew to be weak and unstable just because you | 
believed your love would reform him, and keep 
him etraight.” .°*..4 

Judith shook her head most decidedly, 

“ Mother, seb your mind at rest. First, I never 
racer. to marry at all ; next, if I ever did,” and 
she blushed at the bare idea, “I should want to 
be the man’s first love, and for him to be so 
strong and brave himself that he could hold me 


up. 

Mrs, ivilton said not bo her huaband ; she 
took two or three:pounds from 4 secret nesi-egg, 
and bought a few tries which were jibsolutely 
necessary for Judith’s visit, then when the day 
came she sent the githoff with a loving good-bye, 
aud the injunction nob to worry abowt anything 
at home, , 

* All alone, Maude!” demanded Mr. Hilton, 
pubting hia head inte the drawing-room two 
hours later. ‘ Where’s Judy {” 

* She has gone to spend a few dave with the 
Varda; Marjory ie just her age, you know.” 

“Mies Ward is more than a year older than 
Judith,” corrected Mr. Hilton, who was very 
precise about details. “ What possessed you to 
let her go?” 

‘* She hasn’t very much pleasure in her liis, 
and this seemed a harmless one.” 

“vou’rs always doing things to thwart me,” 


at home jast now. Young Rossiter’s down 
for a night or two ; it’s awfally dull for him up 
at the house, and so I’ve asked him totake pot 
luck with us,” 

His wife’s eyes gleamed ominously. 

“Aud you wanted Judith to act as a decoy ¢” 

“ Hang it all, Mande, I won't be taled to in 
such a fashion. Judy is a very pretty girl 


future peer? You always complain that I 
do nothing for my children, but when I try to 


“Thave not abused you,” she said gravely, 


“Will Mr. Rogeiter be here to dinner? How 
id is het” 
‘*He’s not far off thirty ; yes, he'll be round 


something Cecent to eat.” 

if Maude Hilton had known how Mr. Rossiter 
was prepared to regard her she would. hardly 
have had the patience to arrange the dinner- 
table with her own hands, that it might appear 
to the best advantage, nor yet have arrayed her- 
self carefully in a soft black lace dress to do 
honour to the son of her husband’s employer, 

Lord Rossiter had known Mr, Hilton tong be- 
fore he took that mame; the peer’s eldest son 
and the land agent had been at school together, 
and close friends; then after the former’s marriage 
they drifted apart and Rossiter’s death followed 


peer’s heir, 

When Lord Rossiter by chance met Mr, Hilton 
in London and heard his great desire for a situa- 
tion he also heard a very garbied story of the 
last twenty years. Hilton assured him that all 
his troubles came from his marriage; his wife 





was & preud extravagant. woman, who had run 


through more money than she brought hina, and | 


All his efforts for his children were thwarted, 
and but for his kind old aunt the little ones 
would have been utterly neglected. 

Lord Rossiter. who had never seen Maude, 
took in every word, and when Adrian was going 
home for a few daya’ shootiag at the Castle his 
father gave him this little advicc regarding the 
family at Maybank, 

* Don’t forget that Hilton’s a gentleman, and 
was band and glove with poor Guy years ago. He 
married unfortunately, and has gene down bill ever 
since; but still for old time’s sake I should like 
you to call on his wife; you might send them a 
little game or so on ; Mrs, Hilton is a shrewdish, 
commonplace sort of woman, but don’t slight her 
for her husband’s sake,” 

And Adrian Rossiter, who, ab thirty-two, of 
course remembered his brother end his s 
friends, pitied Mr, Hilton sincerely, and, finding 
him avery pleasant-spoken man, cultivated his 
society, though it must be confegsed he did his 
best to avoid sharing the “pot luck” so hos- 
pitably offered. 

“Mrs, Hilton may nob care for a stranger's 
intrusion,” he suggested, 

“' My wife is a most unsociable woman,” said 
Hilton with s sigh, ‘‘ and generally contrives to 
make me friendless by the time we have lived 
six month: ina place; but,df you will excuse 
her failings I ehall be delighted to see you be- 
neath my roof, It will remind me of the old 
days when poor Guy and I were inseparable,” 

So Adrian gave in; but his thoughts as he 
dressed himself that evening were nob exactly 
flattering to his hostess, 

“She must be an odious woman. Fancy 
firet nearly ruining a man and then reproaching 
him for his poverty. Besides, Hilton can’t be an 
old man, and I am sure he looks awfully worn 
aud troubled, No, I’ll go just this once to oblige 
him; bat you donb geb me inside Maybank 
again in a hurry, ma’am.,” 

He was punctual to the moment, It wanted 
two minutes to seven when he was ushered into 
Mra. Hiiton’s presence. 

The drawing-room looked pretty and home- 
like ; butit was his hostess herself who came most 
as a revelation to the young man. 

Sad, troubled, and careworn, Maude Hilton 
might be all three; but there was a grace and 
dignity about her which impressed Adrian, most 
favourably, and when she spoke her voice was soft 
and musical, that most pleasant gift In woman, 

“Tam very pleased to see you, Mr. Rossiter. 
My husband will be here directly, meanwhile’ 
am glad to have the chance of thanking you— 
or rather your father eres g you-—for our plea- 
sant home, { like Maybank very much, and my 
children are delighted with it,” 

"J like this neighbourhood,” said Adrian ; 
‘“but we are seldom here, My father took a dis- 
like to the place when poor Guy died, and pre- 
fera an estate he has in the north,” 

They talked for a few minutes, and then Hilton 
came in profuse in apologies, Dinner was an- 
nounced shortly, and if the board lacked luxuries 
the repast was daintily served, and Adrian per- 
ceived that his hoatesa must certainly be a good 
house-wife, She had only had two hours’ notice 
of his arrival, so that she bad been taken quite 
unawares. 

** My daughter is away on a visit,’’ Hilton said 
when his wife had left them, “I should bave 
liked you to see Judith.” 

“Ts she like ber mother }” 

“ Oh, dear, ne; she is a thorough Weston, Yo 
know Weston was my name before I changed it 
to Hilton on my marriage.” 

*T have been thinking ‘ Hilton’ sounded un 
familiar, Of course, pow I remember in Guy's 
time you were ‘Jack Weston.’ ”’ 

‘And I never hear either nama now. My 
wife objects to ‘Jack’ as too fonusiliar, and 
‘ Weston.’ belongs to the past.” 

Adrian lingered longer than hs had intended. 
He went back to the drawing-room, and talkes 
to Mrs. Hilton, The grave, ead-eyed woman hod 
impressed him ly He could not recon 
cile her appearance with what be had heard of 


her 
- 
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“You must miss your daughtsr,” he said at 


lant ; 
“ Judith only went to-day, aud she will be. 

back ina week, Yes, I do miss her ; but'a change’ 

iy pleasant for the young,” yw) 
And she is grown up?” i 
“She is only twenty, really, but to me she 


seems much older. 1 have leant on Judith for so. 
long I quite forget at times’what & mere girl she 
ought to be,” 

“ Bat she is not your only child?” ‘ 

‘Qh, no; thereare half-a-dozen little ones'; but 
there is a great gap between the eldest of them 
end Judith. Judy always seems one by herself.” 

“T should like to see her,” said Mr, Rossiter. 

“1 don’t think you would, really ;” and the 
mother smiled, “Judy is, no¢ a society young 
lady. Perhaps it is my fault for treating her as 
an eqaal when she was only a child ; but she has 
grown up very independent aud headstrong. 
She has never been to echool; she has never had 
any teaching bub mine, She never met a female 
iecturer or heard anyone hold forth on the 
‘Rights of Women,’ and yet Judy has turned 
out a regular specimen of what I imagine books 
and newspapers mean by the term ‘' New 
Woman !’” 

Hilton had been at the further end of the 
room, but he joined them in time to hear the 
last words. He gave a look at his wife, which 
made Adrian (who had not been intended to see 
it), long to knock him down, Mr. Rossiter 
noticed something else, namely, that Mrs. Hilton 
shuddered as one smitten with a sudden chill as 
her husbaud approached her. : 

“ There's a mystery there,” thought the young 
man ashe strolled homewarda. “I don’t believe the 
governor’s got hold of the right end of the story. 
Now, I should say that the man’s to blame for 
the failure of that marriage, not his wife. She 
looks true as steel, and he, well even when I 
‘believed his atory and pitied him, I had an idea 
there was something mean and cowardly about 
him, and I’m quite sure of it now.” 





CHAPTER X. 


MansoRY Warp found ber liking for Judith 
only increased on further acquaintance, The 
major’s daughter, a dreamy, sensitive girl, dis- 
covered, by the light of Judith’s revelations, that 
there were & great mavy worse troubles than her 
own, and that she had, in her new friend’swords, 
been “ pitying herself a great deal too much.” 

“ Of course Mrs, Ward can’t be so nice as your 
own mother,” said Judy, philosophically. ‘ And 
after being the only one so long you can’t like 
having haifa doven brothers and sisters ; but 
then just think how comfortable you are. No 
one worries you about money, and you know, 
quite well, that in four years’ time you will be 
able to go away and live wherever you like. 
Now, I am bound hand and foot. I would go 
out @8 @ governess or even a scrub-lady, as I 
believe they call servants in America; bub I 
‘aut, because mother would be worried to death 

iithout me, I should never be able to earn more 
‘han enough money to keep myself, and so I 
must just stay where I am.” 

“ Bat you have your mother,” 

“And you have your father,” retorted Judith, 
‘and yery fond he seems of you, Ob, yes, 
Marjory, I mean jast what I say, You pity 
yourself a lot too.much.” 

“ Ad any rated have not fancied Doris’ loss,” 
said Marjory, in rather an aggrieved cone, 

“No; and I daresay you mivsed her very 
mveh at first; but really her going off like that 
was just the beat thing for both of you.” 

2 Judy, bow cruel you are!” 
op No Iam not,” said Judith, stoutly, “Doris 
, £8t Was jusb the bone of contention at River- 
side, While she was here you were bound to be 
‘parring with Mrs. Ward, and doa’t you see that 
to live here with you all and to feel she did not 
really belong to any of you must have been 
torture te her.” 

‘But papa says ehe is married—and there 
was no one here she cared for.” 

Weil, some girls don't wait to care,” said 


Miss Hilton, reflectively. “They are eo set on 
changing their name and having a house of their 
own that they just take the first man who asks 
them.” 

“ Judith |” 

“Tt’s quite true,” pursued Judith, “though I 
couldn’t do it myself, Texpect your Doris felt 
desperately lonely, and wanted to belong to 
someone, It’s a way girls have,” went on 
Judith, as though she did not belong to the- 
species herself. 

Everyone at Riverside liked Judith Hilton 


attractive girl, and the Major said frankly she 
would not be left long at Maybank. She was 
far too charming not to marry young. 

“She never means to niarry anyone,” replied 


bag i 
The Mojor smiled. 

"T daresay she thinks so now. By the way, 
Marjory, I have a -plece. of news for you, 
Geo Fairfax is coming here to spend a few 
days next week,'” } 

He watched her face attentively while he 
spoke, but she gave no sign of agitation. 

“He will find it very dull,” she said at last, 
“and I thought it was arranged that he should 
go on living at Alfreton Towers.” 

Mrs, Ward haderetreated. She never liked to 
engage in a wordy war with Marjory, because 
she was generally defeated. The Major drew 
his chair a trifle nearer his daughter's, 

« “Geoffrey has the right to live at thé Towers 
during the whole time of grace.” 

“TE you mean until I have decided whether I 
want to marry him,” interrupted Marjory ;°"I 
have quite decided now. He néed nob wait the 
three yeara and a day for my answer.” 

“Mr. Fairfax oever commissioned me to ask 
for your answer,” said the Major, coldly. “It is 
just possible he saw enough of you at the Towers 
to make him decline the alliance on his own 
grounds, I only want to put things before you 
—— Fairfax can afford to laugh at my 

rother’s will. He has a thousand a year for his 
life, and the right to bequeath the principal to 
whom he will, .while—presuming the marria 
does not come off—he nets an additional three 
thousand for at the very least twenty-two 


a 

“Well!” 

“But your case is different. If you do not 
become Mrs. Fairfax you never receive a shilling 
from my brother's property.” 

He ignored the chance that a grandson of his 
might enter the world before a son of Gecffrey 
Fairfax, or else he spared Marjory’s embarrass- 
ment. 

“ Well!” she repeated, coldly. 

“You. ought to see your duty witacut being 
told. Mr. Fairfax is a charming man, lover of 
whom any girl might be proud.” 

“ But he is not my lover,” 

“He soon would be if you gave him any en- 
couragement, Now, Marjory, listen to me. It 
rests with you to be the mistress of Alfreton 
Towers, only be your bright natural self; only 
treat young Fairfax with ordinary kindness, and 
the thing will be done,” 

Two red spota burnt in Marjory’s cheeks, 

"You want me to try and persuade this man to 
marry me, you want me to scheme aud manwuvre 
to make him propose to me; and yon are my 
own father, I wonder you are nob ashamed of 
yourself,” 

“It is what is done every day. Girls never 
think any harm of giving a man 4 little en- 
couragement.”” 

“ How he must despise them.” 

"We had better understand exch other,” said 
the Major, coldly. “I mean you to marry 
Geoffrey.” 

“ And I assure you nothing in the world would 
induce me to marry him.” 

“You are tweaty-one,” went on the Major 
inexorably, “and for four years more you sre 
under my control,”’ 

**And you are well paid for keeping me!” 
flashed from indignant Marjory. 

“That taunt was worthy of you,” he answered ; 
!* batit will not avall you, Iam not asking you 
much, only to treat Geoffrey as a possible lover. 








When onceyou have accepted him it will be easy 
to arrange that you necd nob ses too much of 
each other. With the wealth you would enjoy 
it would be possible for you both to have abso- 
late freedom. You could go your way and 
Geoffrey his.” 

‘Was that your idea of married felicity wheu 
you proposed to my mother }” 

" Don’t be impertinent 1” 

* And where do you come in?” asked wilful 
Marjory ; “neither Mr. Fuirfax nor myself deeire 





Even Mrs. Ward confessed she was a very | 


| this unton, If we are to be hurried into it for 
whose benefit is it? If you say our own let me 
;-remind you we are both provided for already, 
| What do you expect to.gain ¢” 

| “Well, a rich man as Fairfax would be then 
could not refuse his father-in-law an allowance.” 

“T see, We are to be sacrificed for your 
benefit 1" 

*' You had beiter hear me out,” said the Major, 
desperately ; “things can’t go on as they are, I 
have been obliged to seil out capital to pay press- 
ing debts. I have now absolutely nothing of my 
own except my half-pay. Two hundred and fifty 
pounds are paid me the trustees cf your 
mother’s marriage settlement, aud we live rent 
fres,” 


“We must spend a lot more then your in- 
come.” 

Of course we do. Hitherte I have aold out 
each year enough capital to clear off the most 
pressing debte. Ishall doso this Christmas, and 
then there will be absolutely nothing left.” 

* I suppose a good many officers do live on their 
half-pay,”’ said Marjory, 

“Starve, rather, Do you suppose this house 
can be kept up on such a pittance, even with the 
interest of your money } 

“Then let the house!” 

“And take my wife futo a astnify London 
suburb, where the children would fade and die, 
They are all Indian-born and require plenty of 
fresh air, the best of living and every comfort, if 
we are to rear them.” 

“ Well, it’s not my fault,’ said Marjory, bit- 
terly, “‘andI don't see why I should be sacri- 
ficed,” 

“ Few girls would call it a sacrifice, 
is your objection to Mr, Fairfax?” 

“] haven’tany. I think heisa very pleasant, 
contidtrate young man.” 

' “Then you-—-” 

“But,” she went on frankly, “be has not the 
least desire to marry me, and [ won’) be thrown 
at his Load like a ball.” 

“Tf you disobey me it will be the worse for 
you,” said the Major ; “remember of whatever pri- 
vations you entail on us you will have your full 
share ; and,” he looked at ber meaningly, “ there 
are ways and meaivs of reducing rebellious 
daughters to reason even now.” 

It might have frightened some girls to hear 
euch very terrible threats, their vagueness making 
them all the more alarming; but Marjory had 
plenty of spirit ; she also possessed a great deal of 
courage. If worst came to worst she felt sure that 
Lady Maxwell would be pleased to give her «, 
home until such time as the trustees of her 
mother’s marriage settlement could effect some 
arrangement for her future. 

She was not sorry Geoffrey was actually com- 
ing on o visit, for though she quickly foresaw the 
inconvenieace which would result from her 
father’s matchmaking she honestly liked Mr. 
Fairfax as a friend, and she had not forgotten 
his promise to try and trace poor Doria’s father. 
Alaa! it was too late now for his kindness to 
avail Doris, but Marjory romembered it to his 
credit all the same, 

Miss Ward was a young person of promp! de 
cision ; she soon made up her mind that if che 
was not to be made uncomfortable all through 
Geoffrey’s visit her only plan was to see him 
in private before he reached Riverside ; 80 when 
she heard the Major speak of meeting his guest 
at Erleston, she epeedily made up her mind to 
anticipate her father and be at Brighton, where 
Mr. Fairfax would have to change traina, They 
could say a great deal in the time occupied by the 
journey on, as the slow local train ealled at every 
station. 

Geoffrey Fairfax had thought great deal of 
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Majory since they ;~rted, and only necessary 
attention to busines: had prevented his visiting 
the Major earlier, It came on him asa delight- 
ful surprise to recognise the sweet girlish face at 
Brighton Siation, and to meet Marjory’s cordial 
greeting. 

‘Are you going home!” he asked. “ Will 
you let me escort you to Erleston !” 

“] have come on purpose to meet you, Mr. 
Fairfax; there are two or three things I must tell 
you before you go to Riverside.” 

Much perplexed, Ge ffrey made a suggestion. 

“Shell I telegraph to your father that I am 
coming by a later train? then we can talk com- 
fortably. I ara afraid,” he added kindly, “ that 
you are In trouble,” 

The telegram was sent, It was quite early in 
the afternoon, and Geoffrey suggested they 
should goon the pier. He thought they could 
talk better there. ‘The railway station was 
crowded, and careful in all things of Marjory, he 
did not want her to be noticed there in his com: 
pay ; so they took a seat at the far end of the 
pier, and looked out seawards. Marjory’s heart 
beat so loudly that it almost frightened her. Only 
now did she realise the awkwardness of the task 
she had undertaken. How could she tell this 
man—who after all was almost a stranger— 
that her parents were plotting to gain him as her 
husband 7 

tt was Fairfax who broke the silence. 

“Did you want to hear the reault of my in- 
quiries? I find I can tell you very little. I 
have been to the church where Mr. and Mrs, 
West were married ; there are plenty of people 
left in the village who remember the wedding, 
but they could tell me very little about the 
bridegroom. Winifred Johnson was the infant 
schoolmietress, and an orphan. She was very 
beautiful, and every one liked her. Mr, West 
came down one summer fishing, and made her 
acquaintance, He seemed far above her in posi- 
tion, and people talked rather spitefully. The 
vicar’s wife had to warn Miss Johnson thad as 
the village schoolmistress her name must not 
be sullied by scandal; bub the girl repiled that 
she was engaged to Mr, West. They were 
married about a month afterwards and went 
away. No human creature has seen auything of 
them since, 


“ Bab how did you manage to discover the very j 


village where they were married ¢” 

“T suppose ib was what people call a lucky 
chance. I have a cousin who {is married to a 
Welsh clergyman, and I thought I would consult 
her ag to whether the name Johnson belonged to 
any particular part of Wales, [suppose I men- 
tioned that I was more particularly interested in 
a ‘ Winifred Johnson,’ and then she told me the 
story. “The wedding actually took place in their 
own parish church. She said Miss Johnson was 
the most beautiful girl she had ever seen, but 
that none of them could bear Mr. West.” 

A long silence. 

“Tam very sorry to have failed,” he sald at 
last. “ You will think me a broken reed,” 

“No, I shall not ; and even if you had found 
her father it would have done no good. I have 
lost Doris.” 

*'Loat her cried Fairfax, in amazement, 
“what can you mean!” 

Marjory told her story. She declared that 
her father ssid Doris was married, but refused 
to tell her any particulars, Geoffrey Fairfax 
grew very grave, 

“Ib ig more necessary than ever to find ‘Mr, 
West.’ [ suppose no one else could force 
Major Ward to teli you all he knows. When 
my visit to Riverside is ended I will go back to 


ao” 


my cousin’s and try if she can give me any clue, | 


however faint, to the man’s identity. I might 
also go to the little place in Scotland where the 
poor young wife died,” 

“How good of you to take so much trouble,” 
cried the girl, gratefully ; “no one else seemed 
to care what became of Doris,” 

‘* A little while ago, Marjory, you promised me 
your friendship. I woulddo a great denl for my 
friend,” 

Marjory replied,—" That is what I came to 
meet you for. I wanted to warn you.” 

Geoffrey Fairfax began to fear that grief and 





trouble had well-nigh turned her mind; a great 
anxiety seized on him. What possible danger 
could really threaten him /” 

“Tam listening,” he easid, very gravely ; 
* please tell me eveything, Marjory.” 

"You won't misunderstand }” 

* Indeed you may trust me,” 

**Do you remember my uncle's will }” 

It had never been out of his thoughts ; he had 

wn to regret that will intensely, not because 
t threatened to deprive him of the Towers, but 
hea it stood between him and his dearesb 

ope. 
“Tremember it perfectly; but you remember 
weagreed that we would not let it mar our 
friendship, that you and I could be friends even 
though.the world knew a great deal depended 
on our being something more,” 

“TI do not think it is papa really so much as 
Mrs. Ward; but they have made up their minds 
that we must marry, and so secure the property. 
Oh, Mr. Fairfax, it makes me ready to sink into 
the carth with shame; they have asked you here 
just for that; they are plotting and planning to 
throw us together. 

“T told papa I would rather die than be forced 
into a marriage like that; but he only got angry 
and said there were still ways of subduing a re- 
bellious daughter. I did not mind so much at 
first, but then i got frightened ; I don’t think 
Mra, Ward would ecruple to tell lies if they served 
her end, and, ch! {can hardly put it into words. 
Don’t look at me, or the shame of it all will kill 
me ! 

“Tam afraid that she will ask you to marry 
me, you know sbe might tell you that I— 
cared—-that I—wished it,” 

Geoffrey Fairfax longed to take the sorrowful 
little creature into his arms and tell her that he 
wished it more than anything on earth, but he 
knew that if he was to have any chance of win- 
ning Marjor: he must not plead his cause now. 

e put a terrible restraint on himself, and for 
her sake tried to still the passion trembliog in 
his voice. 

“Marjory, my dear,” he said, gravely, “you 
noust not fret over this ; it was brave of you to 
come and tell me; but indeed, indeed, I never 
could have believed Mrs. Ward. ‘Now, listen to 
me; whatever your step-mother says, or your 
father hints, I promise you I will never think 
that you would marry me unless you tell me vo 
yourself.” 

“My step-father’s will places us in a cruel 
position, The fact that your parents are so un- 
kicd makes it yet more painful to you ; but you 
must trust me, Marjory, we are friends and com- 
rades. You muet not avoid and shun me because 
you think I might misinterpret any kindness you 
showed me; try to be your own self, and not 
worry over the future,” 

“ But-—— ’ 

He understood her at once. 

‘If Mrs. Ward speaks to me I will take the 
whole onus of the refusal upon myself, I will 
epare you and shield your feelings in every 
possible way; only trust me, dear, and think of 
meas your friend, not as the detested euitor 
your parents want you to marry.” 

Ibcame to Marjory suddenly that if Geoffrey 
Fairfax could be so tender and considerate to a 
“friend” he would be doubly so to the girl he 
loved, and that his love was a boon not to be 
despised, 

She wondered dimly whom he would marry, and 
whether, when he had settled down as a Benedict 
she should know his wife, and if they would ever 
laugh over the peculiar will which had brought 
so much confusion ¢ 

But Marjory did not feel like laughing now, 
there was a great lump in her throat, and tears 
were not far off. Geoffrey must have guessed 
this by instinct, for he took her hand in his and 
asked gravely,— 

‘* Ts there anything elae, dear 7” 

“TI don't understand,” 

"Are you troubled at the bare thought of 
marrying me because you are another’s? is there 
anyone whom you would make happy but jor 
the Major’s opposition i” 

“ Oh, no,”” and at the moment ehe recognized 
her fancied love for Sir Lionel had been nothing 





bud an idle dream. “No one, I shall never 
marry anyone, . Geoffrey.” ~ 

“Then I’m afraid, Marjory, that until the 
three years of grace are up we must be prepared 
«aa one -expecting us to make a match of 
t. 

**1 don’t mind as long as you understand.” 

* T quite understand.” 

It was not true, but he would have said any- 
thing just then to spare hera pang. He felt » 
strange sense of mystery and embarrassment ; be 
knew now that but for Sir Thomas’ will he should 
have pleaded hard to Marjory for her love, the 
will, and yet more her own recent confidences, 
forced him to keep silent, and all the future 
looked blank. For three long years, the Wards’ 
machinations might. go on, and in all that time 
he could never see jory except as the guest 
of people he despised. , ; 

The girl roused herself first. 

“We must go home,” she said, slowly. ‘I 
shall get out at the station next before Erleston, 
then they will never know I have been to meet 

ou.” 
** Before you go, promise me this,” be answered 
** Tf ever you need a friend, if ever there: is any- 
thing » brother could do for you, send for me, 
and | will come from the uttermost part of 
the world to serve you,” 


(To be continued.) 








VIVIEN’S AWAKENING. 


—10t— 
CHAPTER X1V.—(continued.) 


At the end of the passage, to her surprise, she 
found a door, the knob of which was dusty, as 
though from long years of dieuse, This too, was 
secured by # bar which Vivien with some difli- 
culty removed, turned the handle, and a moment 
laver found herself in a ‘lofty room, gazing 
seen 8 scene that well-nigh held her spell- 

und, “ 

The door had closed noiselessly after her, 
barring all retreat in that direction, and if she 
had not actually known a door really existed 
there Vivien might have been led to doubt the 
evidence of her own senses, for no trace of it was 
visible, 

She found herself in one of the wards of a hos- 
pital, whose quiet inmates little dreamed of the 
proximity of these underground caverns, 

On one of the couches lay the re of 4 
young man, his dark bead swathed in linen bay 
dages. The uurse had quitted the room, ani 
the shaded night-lamp was turned to its lowest 

pint. 

P What was the strange sensation that caused 
poor Vivion’s heart to beat so loudly and draw 
her like one fascinated toward the bedside ? 

The sufferer turned restlessly upon his pillow, 
and Vivien could scarcely repress the cry of 
terror that eprung to her lips as a ray of ligh' 
from the spirit-lamp fell upon his pale, hand 
some, dissipated face, for she saw that it was 
Bertram Valentine, her young husband, whom 
she so madly worshipped, whom she would 
have willingly died to have saved one pang of 


n. 
pee Was he hurt, or ill?” Her first impulse 
was to ery out to him, to clasp him in her loving 
arms with 3 world of passionate kisses and sobs, 
calling him by every endearing name and sooth 
ing him with the tenderest of caresses ; but his 
very first words froze the love on her lips avd 
stabbed the most loving heart that ever beat in # 
young girl’s breast. “ 
“Gertrude, my flove,” muttered Valentine, 
reatlessly, “if it had not been for this ac- 
cursed accident—of being thrown from wy 
horse—you would have been my bride to-day. 
Ab,“poor little Vivien! it was cruel to deceive 
her with » false marriage, and I was the most 
despicable of men to have done it ; but Heavev 
has aven her wrongs, for I am sure I can 
never pull through” eae 
A low, gasping cry broke from the girl's white 
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lips, and the darkness of death seemed to fall 
ground her ; she could feel her poor fluttering 
heart break in twain in her-bosom, All her 
yearning, passionate love seemed to die away 
ie that one moment of horror, The little hands 
that had stretched out so joyously to clasp him 
in her arma fell down listlessly by her side, 
Great, blinding, scorching tears fell from her 
blue eyes upon the white counterpane, and the 
agony of a lifetime was stamped in one little 
moment on her white, pitiful face. She did 
not cry out or utter any moan, her sorrow lay 
too deep for that, She bent her golden head, 
and asked, slowly, 

‘Why do you gay your marriage with Vivien 
North was a false one? You do not, you cannot 
mean itt Heaven and the angels will bear wit- 
noas that she is your wife |” 

All the silvery sweetness was gone from her 
voice—it was so hard, so agonising, and despair- 
ing, it is mo wonder he did aot recognise it, He 
thought it was one of the nurses ; but it did not 
occur to him, tortured as he was with the pain 
of bis bruised head, to ask how she became 
possessed of the secret, or give the matter one 
moment’s consideration, and he answered her 
question readily enough : 

"T have been guilty of a terrible wrong,” he 
whispered, “and ff I die you must. break the 
story gently to my relatives ; If I live, you must 
promise me to never breathe a word of it to any 
ikuman being.” 

‘*T promise,” replied Vivien, in that same awful 
voice that did not sound like words, but like 
quivering moans scarcely human. 

Valentine tossed restlessly on his pillow, his 
white hand brushing back the dark curls from his 
damp brow, never raising his dark eyes to the face 
bending so wistfully over him. 

** All my life through my curse has been the 
pretty faces of women,” he began, bitterly, “and 
it terminated at lest in the bitterest foliy that 
was ever laid at the door of a reckless fellow like 
cayself. It happened in this way,— 

“When I was expelled from college a few 
short weeks ago I passed the time in one of the 
prettiest spots—-far removed from the madding 
crowd—that ever delighted a beauty-loving 
artist, and there I met the sweetes® little golden- 
haired fairy that ever caused a man’s heart to 
thrill with love, 

“T should have left her In her quiet home in 
all her pretty girlish simplicity, for at the time I 
was engaged to be married to Gertrude Froest, a 
beautiful young girl who would have been my 
‘bride this day had it not been for this untimely 
accident. 

“But 1 must not digress. From the firet moment 
my eyes rested upon beautiful, innocent Vivien 
North I vowed to myself she should be mine, let 
ihe cost be what it might. I knew she was as 
pure as a lily, but I admit I was too selfish to 
“— of be . 

“TI used om, persuasive smiles and 
tender words to gain her love; I wooed her so 
passionately ; I was the most ardent of jovers ; 

T bewildered her by my adoring, worshipful 
worde of love, 

“She was a simple child of nature, timid 
aud sweet asa wild flower; she was no match 
for a worldly fellow like myself, aud ere 
month of exile waned beautiful Vivien No 
‘oved me with all the strength of her young 

cart, 

‘I knew I was between two loves—each loved 
me io her own way—and at that time no definite 
date was fixed for my marriage wich beautiful 
ersrude Froest—s marriage upon which all my 
inmily had set their hearts. 

_ 4 was called home suddenly, but I could not 
give Vivien North up ; yet I dared not brave my 
iather's anger my making her my wife. 

I must tell the rest while I have strength to 
tell it. Vivien trusted me, and rather than leave 

.W!' .out her, I went through a marriage ceremony 
to appease her ; but the man who married us 
was no minister—it was all a farce—a college 
chum of mine helped me to fx the matter up, 

‘nd I brought Vivien on to London with me, 

and the poor little darliag was very happy in the 


° , 


velief that she was my wife. 


but Valentine went on heedlessly, as he tozsed 
his dark, handsome head feverishly about on the 
snowy pillow,— 

“TI never intended that my family should know 
of that remantic page of my life. Vivien would 
believe everything that I chose to tell her, and I 
planned the affair as deliberately as a general 
plans a great batile——<-” 

" Stop,” cried Vivien. “I will not listen to 
another word from your false lips ! May Heaven 
forgive you for trampling on a trusting human 
heart, for I never can |” 

“Who are yout” cried Valeitina aghsat. 
“ Where have I heard your voice before?” 

She turned the night-lamp up to its fulleet 
height, and its rays fell on her white, desperate 
f 


‘ace, 
“* Look !” she cried, huskily. “Iam the girl 

you have so bitterly wronged, and whose heart 

you have broken, Look, lam Vivien North!” 


CHAPTER XV. 


For one brief moment Valentine gazed ia 
horror at the beautiful white face of the gir] who 
had confronted him so suddenly. 

All the ty dimples and soft shy blushes 
were gone from the flower-like face framed in a 
sheen of golden hair, and a world of shadows 
brooded in the childish blue eyes. 

If Valentine had only held out his arms to her 
with one word of love on hislips the chances are 
she might have forgiven him then and there, she 
loved ‘fim 80 well, 

Ah, dear Heaver ! only those who have known 
all the yearning despair of a broken love-dream 
can understand euch a love as sweet Vivien 
North's. 

Valentine gazed.at her like one stunned, and 
the words he uttered made no sound on his lips 
—he was taken 8) much by surprise—and with 
asob Vivien t:. ed round and fied from the 
room, 

She met no.v.ein the dim-lighted corridors, 
and a momeat later she found herself standing 
aloue in the moonlight-—the soft, tender, pitying 
moonlight that has looked so often on just such 
white, grief-stricken faces as the one Vivien raised 
to the star-gemmmed heavens. 

With the most piteous cry that ever broke 
from human lips Vivien flung herself down ia 
the long green grass, praying that Heaven would 
let ber die. The swaying branches of the 
trees above her, and the sad twittering notes of 
the birds, all seemed to whisper brokenly that she 
was not Bertram Valentice’s wife, 

A sensation of burning shame dyed ber fair 
face. How was she, iv all her girlish innocence, 
to know that men dared make a farce of any- 
thing so sacred as a marriage ceremony ! 

“Tet me to realize it,” she sobbed. 
“Let me say the words over to myself that I 
may understand them, It was only a mock 
marriage, and he meant to deceive me into believ- 
ing it was a true one, and while I trusted him he 
was paying court to another, whom he would 
have made his lawful wife this very day if 
Heaven had not taken vengeance upon him by 
bringing this accident about.” 

He had c her in his arms, murmurin 
tender, loving words to her, calling her over rs 
over again his pretty little bride, and all the 
time he knew that he was acting a lie—a lie that 
toust one day confront him. 

His te kisses seemed to bura her face ; 
she had been so blind, she had loved him so 
well, had trusted and believed him, never knowing 
there was such a thing in the world as deceit or 
fickleness in love, 

And lying there In the dew sprinkled grasa, her 
burning tears scorching the pityiag forget-me- 
nots and tender violets, Vivien North fought the 
bibterest battle with outraged love, humiliation, 
and trampled down pride that was ever fought in 
® girl’s loving bosom. 

Where could she go, which way should she 
turn, an outcast thrown upon the cold mercy | 
of a pitiless world ? 





It had been only a short week since she had 


A stifled moan broke from his listener's lips ; | left the cottage, happy in the sweet delusive 


delirium that she was a loved and honoured 
bride, 

Oh, dear Heaven! was there sver so sad a love 
story ? . 

At the station where he had forsaken her so 
pitilessly, denying her before his stern, haughty 


} father and her beautiful rival, sending her to the 


hotel alone, she had made no end of excuses in 
her own gentle heart, defending such an 
unheard-of action, Now she knew why he had so 
cruelly denied her. 

All night long the poor girl lay face downward 
in the long green grass, sobbing over and over 
agsia that her name was not Vivien Valextine, 
that she waa only poor forsaken little Vivien 
North. 

How Clara Nelson, her dainty cousin, would 
scorn her if she crept back to the farm-house and 
told them of the pitiful folly of that brokes 
love dream ! 

How ber aunt Julia would heap the bitterast 
ceasure upon her; and the torture of it would 
break her poor heart, and then perhapa they 
would lay her in the grave beside her poor young 
mother, where the birds sung in the sunshine 
as they swayed to and fro on the branches of the 
drooping willow, 

And perhaps some time, when remorse stirred 
Valentine’s heart, he would come back to the old 
farm-houge to search for her, and they would 
lead him to the mossy bank of the little brook 
and point silently to ths marble stone on which 
would be inscribed the words,— 


“VIVIEN NORTH. 
 orgp OF A BROKEN KART,” 


The moon paled in the glitteriug heavens and 
the stars died out one by one, and a soft pink 
flush in the eastern sky heralded ancther day. 

The birds brushed the dew from their wings 
and soared off toward the white clouds tipped by 
the dazzling golden light of the sun, yet tho 
eleuder ‘orm among the violets atirred not. 

Every heart has known its own sunshine and 
ite shadows, but there is no shadow so dark and 
pitiful in the wide world as that of # lost love. 


| More than one heart has broken from a lover’s 


cold neglect, as did the beautiful maid who sunk 
down at ber false lover's feet, breathing a 
pathetic farewell and dying. That touching 
appeal haunted him wherever he went. 

ia scenes of mirth, in crowded halls, the 
pathetic words of that sad farewell followed him 
—that pitiful farewell which revealed a breaking 
heart and a love still warm, though touched so 
keenly by the cold withering frost of neglect. 

Just as the first golden rays of the morning 
sun rose over the eastern hills a natty little 

haston bowled leisurely down the drive from 

Gilbert Valentine's residence toward the green 
shaded road that stretched afar out into the sun- 
shine beyond. 

Ite occupant, 2 piquant, pretty young girl, 
was dressed in a simple robe of white with » 
clueter of pansies beneath her dimpled chin 

The morniog breeze tossed ber short bronze. 
brown curls about under her sailor hat ix 
picturesque confusion, and the morning breeze 
kissed her fair round cheeks until they blushed 
rosy red with bealth’s bright hue. 

Pretty Eleanor Valentine made a charming 
picture as she deshed epiritediy by many an 
admiring pedestrian. 

“I wonder if Lumley wili be there}” she 
murmured, consulting her tiny jewelled watch. 

She touched her black pony with ler pearl- 
handled vidiny-whip, and she fairly few over the 
smooth road. 

“ There,” meant a mossy nook almost hidden 
from the main road by a group of aldere, 

Yes, somebody was there—a handsome young 
fellow leaning against the trunk of a tree, who 
sprung eagerly forward ss Kleanor drove up. 
“My darling little Eleanor!” he cried, 
clasping both of the little white bande in his own 
as he assisted her to alight. “I was beginning 





to fear that you would not come, dear, and the 
thought rendered me quite desperate.” 

He had secured the pony to an adjacent tree 
and had seated himself beside ELeavor on a mossy 


log. 
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“Would you have missed me very much, 
Lumley?” she asked, raising her dark lashes 
timidly, and giving him one quick glance from 
her roguish blue eyes as brighi as stars, 

“Missed you? Would the flowers miss the 
eunshine if it were withheld from them? You 
know that I would miss you, Eleanor, darling! 
Why, these pleasant meeting+of ours are the best 
part of my life.” : 

* But is it quite right to mect like—like this, 
Lumley!” questioned Eleancr, timidly. “If 
you would only Ist me teil papa how you saved 
me from a frightful runaway I am eure be would 
not refuse to receive you at our home ; besides, 
Lumley, this is the very first time I have ever 
kept s secret from mamma or psapa—and—well, 
it doven’t seem quite right.” 

The dark-eyed young lover stooped down and 
covered Eleanor’s rosy mouth with kicces. 

“Foolish little Eleanor,” he whispered, steal- 
ing his arm around the slender little figure, 
‘don’t you know that that would part ua for 
ever} Sir Gilbert Valentine fe a proud man, 
Yarling, and I know but too well he would never 
willingly allow his precious daughter Eleanor to 
care for me. Iam not wealthy,. dear, and 
wealth [s everything to most people.” 

‘Wealth ia not everything,” persisted 
Fleanor, nestling closer within hisembrace, “ If 
papa kuew you as I do, that you are honourable 
and worthy, he could not help but reapect you 
and learn to like you too,” 

As the words “t®nourable and wortby ” fell 
from Eleanor Valentine's lips his black eyes fell, 
and a swift blesh mantled his dark face, which 
almost instanly receded, leaving it pale to the 
lips. 

There is too much of » risk in it, Eleanor,” 
he replied, huskily. ‘‘Idare not do it, I cannot 
be parted from you, my pretty one. You have 
admitted that you care for me, Eleanor,” he cried, 
earnest)y. “Do you care for me enough to link 
your life with mize? to leave all the world and 


cling tome? lam not worthy of you, sweet, but } 


lL could try to lead a better life. I am going to 
eave London to-day, dear, and you must go with 
me if-you care for me enough, as my Jiktle 
wife. You shall never know the lack of love, 
Eleaaur——only trust me, 

“ Goiug away 1” 

Flow the words smote on Eleanor Valentine's 
ears ! Going away !—(bis handsome, dark-eyed 
lover who had saved her life, and whom she had 


learned to adore from the very depths of her 
heart | 
How could ebe part from him? ‘To all young 


girls their love is their very life. How ehe shrunk 
from the dark future if it were not brightened by 
bis presence | 


; 


I couldn’t bear to think of losing you, 
Lumley,” she sobbed. ‘I think {6 would kill 
me i ® 

The bronze-brown curly head nesiled nearer | 


to his shoulder, and the little hands trembled in 
his firm clasp. 

“Then marry me et once, Eleanor,’ he 
pleaded; “then nothing in the whole world car 
separate us, Your parents will forgive us when 
they see how happy weare, Marry me at once--- 
this very day. Now, Eleanor, a few words and 
all will be over. Have the courage to say ‘yes,’ 
dear, Jt will be so romantic, sweet, he urged, 

‘*T will leave you here and step over to some 
nelgbbouring registrar, and a few moments later 
i will bring you to hia, Don’t break your heart 
and my own by refusing, for 1 cannot live with 
out you, Eleauor.” 

Eleanor was young, and who could withstand 

he eloquent pleadings of euch an impassioned 
lover when she cared eo much: for him ? 

it was all cruelly wrong, but the glamour of 
‘owe lay overall, and Eleauor Valentine consented 
to marry him. 

A shower of passionate kisses was rained dow: 
on her white face, then he etepped janatily forth 
from the leafy covert to the main road on his 
errand, and at that moment o shabby, ill-dreesed 
man who was passing uttered the handsome 
young lover’s name in a tone of surprise, adding 
suspiclourly,— 

ft is dangerous and careless of you to be 
around here, Captain Marney,’ 


CHAPTER XVI, 


A TERRIBLE imprecation broke from the young 
Cantain’s lips. 

“ How dare you address me here by that too 
well-known name!” he hissed, sharply, as he 
turned savagely away from Budd; but at that 
maoment Kleanor had reached his side. 

* Did that man call you Captain, Lumley ?” she 


asked, in open-eyed surprise, ‘ What, are you 


captain of some regiment?” 

‘‘No; Tam only plain Lumley Lister,” he 
answered, with a forced laugh; “ the man 
evidently made a mistake,” 

“But the rough man spoke to you with such 
shocking familiarity,” persisted Eleanor, stil) 
wondering. ‘ Juet see how he is looking back at 
us ae he goes down the road, aund—and I know it 
is quite silly of me to meniion this, but he. was 
actually shaking his clenched hand at you when I 
turned round suddenly to look at him,” 

Again that peculiar expression flitted into her 
lover’s face, and a strauge glint deepened in his 
dark, troubled eyes, 





“ Never mind the fellow ; he is some tramp, no 


doubt,” he said, reassuringly, as he kissed the 
| beautiful rosebud mouth again and again, 


“ Or perhaps he is a thief who belongs te the 


band of that horrible Captain Marney we read 


such awful things about,” replied Eleanor, with o 
bright, saucy, merry laugh. 

The arms that had tightened sround her 
walst fell suddenly away, and again that dead 
whiteness spread over his face, 

“ Captaiu Marney may not be such a bac! fellow 
after all,” he answered, confusedly. “ Perhaps he 
is happy in the love of some darling little girl 

like yourself, and cares little for the opinion of 
| the world at large. He has had a hard enough 
life of it, Heaven knows!” 

“Do not talk of him, Lunley,” whispered 
Bleanor, shuddering, “ Let us forget there is 
such a bad man ia the world.” 

A moment later he was walking burriedly down 
\the road alone toward the registrar's house, 
| There'were traces of tears ou bis pale, handsome 
| face, and his breast heaved convulsively. 

The wind that sti:red the branches of the trees 
| tossed his dark curls sportively to and fro on bis 
damp brow as he waikcd onward, hat in hand, 
through the golden sunshine. Flowers bloomed 
about him in wild luxuriance, and the birdsa'made 
the morning aic thrill with song; but Eleanor 
| Valentine’s lover heeded neither ihe birda, the 
flowers, nor the suushine; one thought. had 
darkened the whola world for him. Should be 
tell her that he, Lumley Lister, and the 
notorious Captain Marney: were one and the 
same } 
| .He could not endure the look of horror that 








| would deepen on her face; it would be more than 
| human nature cou'd bear. 
Since Vivien’s miraculous escape from the aub- 


j terranean eavern it had been suddenly abandoned | 


| by Gaptain Marney and his followers, who con- 
| sidered itno longer a safe retreat, for they 
believed that the story oi her thrilling adventure 
would be all over the city in a few short hours, 

He was thankful enough that Eleanor had nob 
heard the name by whieh Budd addressed him, 
Poor Jittle giri, she had quite believed his explan- 
ation concerning the affair. 

It was. crue! thing to do, to link tue life of a 
pure young gir! like Eleanor Valentine to hie own 

dark, chequered. one ; yet he stifled his acousing 
conscience, thinking only of his love for the proud 
Sir Gilbert’s daughter; and casting prudence to 
i the winds he strode boldly toward the registrar’s 
| house, which had been pointed out to him by a 
\ ser-by. 
| Meanwhile Eleanor had sat down on the mossy 
log, her heart all in a flutter, to await the return 
of her lover. 

She thought of her father’s anger and her 
mother’s tears, aud how incredulous her sister 
Lilian and Gertrude Froest, too, would be, and of 
her brother, Bertram Valentine’s surprise, when 
he heard of it, for he had always declored that 
Eleanor, the romping mad-cap of the family, waa 
j too young for many a year to come to trouble 
| her curly brown head over a lover's frowas o: 
1 smiles, 











How bright'the whole world Jooked to Eleanor 
as she sat there dreaming over her air-castles of 
love ; alas! such frail structures, destined to 
crumble around her all too soon. 

Eleanor was startled from her reverie hy the 
sound of a low, quivering moan. 

“Tt muet have been only the wind among tic 
branches,” she niuttered, drawing aside the net- 
work of blossoms with her little white hands ; bu 
she started back with a cry of surprise, 

Before her, lying face downward in the long 
green grats, was a young girl sobbing bitterly. 

The sunshine fell upon curling’ dishevelled 
hair that lay around her like a veil of gold, and 
upon the white hands that were clasped so tightly 
over her heart, 

Fors moment Eleanor was frightened. The 
next instant she was kneeling down beside the 
girl in the daisy-studded grasa. 

“* Won't you tell me what is the matter ?” she 
wrap smoothing back the damp golden 

air. 

Eleanor’ Valentine never forgot the tragic 
sorrow of the beautiful, marble-whiteface raised 
to her own in the sweet sunshine. Teardrops 
quivered on the curling golden lashes that. veiled 


''@ pair of eyesas darkly purple as the heart of » 


pansy blossom, 

** Won’t you tell me why you.are cryivg? 
Perhaps I caw help you,” repeated Eleaner, sym- 
pathetically, © - 

Vivien North raised her tear-swéllen:eyes to 


‘the lovely young face bending over her, and shook 


her golden head, 

"You could not understand,” she answered, 
with # choking sob, “ A sorrow has fallen upon 
me that is so great’ I wish I had never been 
born.” 

‘Oh, dear! oh, dear! ” cried Eleanor, *"' some- 
thing terrible indeed must have happened to you. 
But don’t you know it often makes:the burden 
lighter if you confide in somebody ? I am a yousg 
girl like yourself, and I will do. my best to 
comfort you if you’will only let me, I fee! so 
very happy this morning that: I quite forget there 


‘is such @ thing as sorrow in this world.” 


“ What makes you so happy }"-asked Vivie», 
wonderingly, ‘‘Some lives are destined for 
happiness, others for the keanest sorrow.’ ' 

Eleanor Valentine blushed rosy-red. 

“T will tell you,” she said, after a moraent of 
shy hesitancy, “ just what makes my life sc 
bright on this particular morning: it is 
brightened by—love, and all the world seenis fair 
for it.” ’ 

Viview North shuddered, and the tears fell 
atresh from her pansy-blue eyes. 

“ Be careful leat your lover deceive you,” she 
whispered, incoherently, “for love has brought 
me just where 1 am now, friendless, homeless, s 
wanderer, ' Yes, I will tell you my story,’ sobbed 
Vivien, “ and ‘you will not-wonder why I am so 
mistrustful of love and lovers.” 

“Come, we will sit down’on this log together ; 
we can talk better there,” said Eleanor, 
coaxingly, as she led Vivien to a seat, and, gir!- 
fashion, sat Gown beside her,» supporting the 
drooping golden head on her shoulder. 

" A few shord weeks ago Iwas such’ ‘happy 
girl,” sighed Vivien. ‘I lived ons farm not eo 
very far from here, and I knew ax tittle of woe 
ag the robin swinging on that bough. 

“T was an orphan liviog upom the charity of 
my uncle and aunt, and was always taunted with 
being « burden to them,’avd a thousand times 
uglier than my pretty cousin Clera,” j 

“Oh, whet a shame!” cried sympathetic 
Fileauor, indignantly ; ‘why you are as: beauti- 
ful as s dream; they ought never to have 
hurt your feelings by a remark so unkind as 
that,” 

“J dia not mind that in the leaat,” alghed 


| Vivien, “and my life was happy enough until o 


stranger came there—a handsome, dark-eyed 
stranger—with a voice ao winning and @ smile eo 
bewitching, he made me love him, and the hour 
when [ listened to his eloquent words of love wae 
the darkest of my whole life, 

“ He pleaded with me to keep our meetings 9 
secret, and I consented to a secret marriage with 
him one night when he eame tome and told me 
be wae going away.” 
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All the colour fled from Eleanor Valentine's 
face, This young girl’s story was so couch like 
her own she almost wished she had left the 
goden-hairei young stranger alone with her 
story uatold. The words “ secret marriage ” filled 
her with unaccountable dismay, “ 

“T believed. and. trusted. him-~ implicitly,” 
sighed Vivien, “trusted him blindly. 

“A ceremony was performed out in the moon- 
light, with Heaven, the angels, and the pitying 
stars for silent witnesses, and he brought me to 
this city, and on the day he brought me. here he 
deserted me coldly, cruelly. 4 

"Last night we met quite by accident, aud he 
-oolly told me that I was not bis wife, that.the 
ceremony bad been a farce, and 1 thought: his 
ervel words would drive me mad, 

“J did not ery out to’him or-make-any rw 
In an fostaht every utrop of blood iaomyohbart 
seemed to grew chill and cold: i rushed away 
from his presence with a piteous moan: , 

“Tran until I was.ao. tired L.dropped) down | 
here among the violsts, praying that my beatt | 
would break and end it-all; for Z am tiréd of | 
life.” 

Eleanor Valentine listened intently. Ta all her | 
young life she had néver heard Of anything like 
this, . : AE oa 
“Tb was more than cruel,’ she said tn a low, 
dreamy voice, ‘Ip was the most cruel hud hécrt-: 
less deed ever dene. Ib was-simply-horrible that: 
a young life like yours:should be so wickedly 

lighted, What « very bad man he must hve! 
been! Pn 

Hovw liftle innoeent 4 conor dreamed it was her 
own réckless brother, Bertram Valentine, whose 
conduct “she ‘wes ad bitterly condemning, as! 
she listened to Vivien North’s sad atory. i 

‘You had better zo. back to your old home 
again,” whispered Eleanor, “and remember if: 
you ever need a trne friend you can come to me, 
i baye taken a great fancy. to you--I don’t know 
w Wy: Tam going todo a little favourfor you, 
and” you most not refuse or resent it.” Audas 
she spoke she preased a well-filled purse into 
Vivien’s hand, 

She was just about to give her her address and 
vk ber for her own when a quick step sounded in 
the path, and the next momenta white hand 
parted the lattice-work of roses, and with a smile | 
on his fade Lumléy Lister, alias Captain Marney, 
bounded gaily into the arbour, . | 

Vivien started to her feet with @ low cry’ of 
Dorror a¢ she recogniéed him: 

“ Captain. Marseyt” she cried out, faintly, 
clinging-tightiy to Bieanor’s-arm. 8 - 

“ T see:itvall nowt” cried Higsror Valentine, 
tising to herefeeb with a face white as death, 
“This fe thé maa you have jusb been telling ute 
about, who treated you so shamefully, and you 
call him Captaia: Marney.”, 4 

(To be continued.) 








SIR. ADRIAN’S BRIDE. 
—10i—~ , 
(Continued from page 345.) 

“Surely you have heard the-story't “ 

“I heard that she died when he,” indicating 
the boy, “ was a baby... I thought she must have 
seen very lovely, because Sir Adrian mourned 
DEE. SLO Dsintlainibsaivtningldmniveninsni : ‘ 

“More than aix.yeara!. But I..doubt the 
mourning, I'believe, Lady Carruthers, that ber 
death was @ real relief ‘to Adrian, that she 
poisoned his life,”” ; 

A great rush of content came to Nell. Could 
it really be s0%. ‘Was lier husband's, heart really 
not buried withthe dead! Hien 908 fs avis 
ah, Tt red : hasty marriage, Sse on, Mr. Ather- 

ne, plane wea month I believe he bitter); 
repented i, turned ont that’ she Sa yok 


the other. manc-whom, she really- loved—for 
Adrian's wealth. It wag a pitiful history.” . 
Nell's eyes wandered to the Child, “Neil re: 
Restired Mem eee vem oo 
‘No, he isa true Carruthers: he has not a 


j rejoinder. 


am sure you lisve found happiness at Iasi.” 


* Did you know her }” 

“Yes, She objected to me because I wasn’t 
grand enough. I hope you understand. I'ma 
shocking detrimental, Lady Carruthers.” 

Nell laughed, 

“We were awfully poor at home,” she said 
simply, “ when Sir Adrian cacie to see us in the 
summer. I was thinking of going out as a gover- 
ness, I think I consulted him about finding a 
situation,” : 

‘‘Well, he found one better suited to you. 
Wher will he be home?” d 

**T don’t know,” - 

‘** Didn't he say }” 

She blushed crimson. 

“T did not see him this morning.” ‘ 

They spent-a pleasant hour. Tom fast grew 
intimate with his new cousin. »' 

The twilight cane, shd' Nélb opened the piano 
and sang sweet simple ballads, 

It dawned ‘on Niel that Sir Adrian ought to be 
rarely happy with this fair, gentle wife: : 

‘We dine at seven,” she told him when the 
eervant brought in the lamp, and then’ before 
he could answer & maid came in séarch of ‘om, 

‘*Doesn’t he appear at dessert?” asked Mr, 
Atherstone; when the boy had “bid good-night; 
and vanished. 

**Oh! no,. Adrian does not like [t.” 

* Perhaps he wants you all to himself, 

Nell shook her head, - 

You’ mustn’t make mistakes about us, 
please,” she said, a’ little nervously ; “ we are 
fot in the least what people call a sentimental 
couple?’ ” a «4 " 

The remark sey Mr, Atherstone thinking ; 
but he had no time for words. A loud summons 
at ‘the grand étitrance proclaimed Sir Adrian's 
return, : . 


” 


abruptly, °°" I must go and dress, If you will 
find your ‘way to Adrian’s rooms he’ wil! be 
delighted.” wa ‘ 

Very warm was the greeting of the two 
cousins, : 

“Tam awfally sorry I missed you,” cried 
Sir Adrian 5 “you must: have had  toiserable 
reception,” 

“] had a charming one. I have been making 
acquaintance with your wife and son.” 
He was stiprised at Adrian’s impatient 


_  Preally wisheT could make Lady Osrruthers, 
understand that boy fs not'the first object in life 
to other people,” , 


thought it the prettiest sight T had ever seen,” 
"T don’t like him spoilt,” 
“She looks ‘a child*hereelf, Adrian,” and his 


voice grew grave ; “ I'must congratulate you, 1 


*Plen you admire-my wife?” 

This remark amazed the artiat, 

“T think her very lovely.” 

“ Lovely asa marble stetue—and ae cold.” 
Diuner passed off pleasantly, the stiff téte-a-tée 
repasth became quite @ social meal through the 
presence of a third pérson,' Lady Carruthers 
looked more ‘beautiful than ever in her tasteful 
evening dress, but Niel noticed that her blue 
eyés never soughd let husband's face, never 
once did she speak his natde. ‘Aud when he had 
been two or ‘three days at the Court he knew 
that Sir Adrian's wife was an unhappy woman, 


YT om gure you will excuse me,” said Nell, | 


“Don’t you like her devotion to him? {7} 


| The child was his favourite vent for his feelings 
when put ont. Hes would not have owned ft for 
the world, but he was passionately jealous, He 
had learned to love his wife with every fibre 
oi his pature, and he could not bear to see ihe 
boy’s hold over the heart he could not touch, 

** Men do « great many foolish things.” 

Granted ; but this might have been a wise 
one. Your wife is fair enough end sweet enough 
to make the sunshine of ary home. You seem 
to find your ouly pleasure in tormenting her.” 

* Nonsense,” 

But Niel was « plain speaker, 

“Y don't understand how you ever came to 
marry her ; but I am quite sure che has dove 
nothing to disappoind you, and yet you treat 
her” —lie paused for waut of « simile--‘‘as no 
sister of mine should be treated by any man, 
were he ten times her. husbatid.” 

“ Helen has two or three brothers of her own,” 
remarked Sir Adrian, coldly, “One of them 
dined here a few weeks ago ; he dida't find fault 
with my conduct.” 

More shame for hin.” 

* Don’t let’s quarrel, Niel ; 460 woman’s worth 
it, old fellow.” 

“Y shan’t quarrel; but; Adriar, I'd never 
have believed it of you ; you have disappointed 
me.” 

“T's a pity you didn’t return to Nogland s 
few months sooner,” said Sir Advian, bitterly, 
“and go to Smokington Instead of mo; you 
might them have spared Helen such an unecon- 
genis! husband,” 

Niel’s dusky cheek coloured with a deeper flush. 

“T thiak you're beside yourself, but I-don’t 
care for your taunts, I don't suppose I shall ever 
marry, but, if I do, I only pray my wife may be 
as fair and as true as yours.” 

It was afiernoon when this covereation took 
place, There ‘had been some talk of a ride, but 
the weather looked doubtfal, a6 the cousins played 
biiliards instead. It was well they bad stayed in- 
doors, for the snow cams down in Jarge flakes 
acon after they began their game, and, when id 
was finished,’ the ground was covered a few 
inches, . 

“T never saw such @ storm,” said Adrian; “ it’s 
a good thing we didn’t etart.” 

“You; I pity anyone out In this downpour. 
And how suddenly it came on.” 

They played avother game ; by this time it 
was getting dark, ‘Niel suggested an adjourn- 
ment to the smoking-room, Sir Adrian caught 
at it, but as they turned to go they came ~ 
Tom's small figure curled up ia one of the window 
seats, with his little face flattened eagerly against 
the pane, 

© You ean’t see much for ‘now, ‘Tom,”? said 
‘Niel, good-naturedly. 

‘Mra. Pierce said I thight come here,” reptied 
Tom’; “I'got so frightened I coulda’t stay up- 
stairs,” 

“ Frightened? What have you got to be 
afraid of 7” demanded his father, thinkiug, sud- 
denly,’ how strange it eeemed to him to see the 
child without Nel! at his side, 

“The snow, papa, it's so deep,” 

"The snuw can’) hurt you, boy.” 

“But it'll hurt mother.” 

The two men started. Was Tom thinking of 
his dead mother } Had some pathstic idea of the 
snow falling over her grave come to the boy’ 
brain, or did he mean Neil ? 





despite her fair face and gentle smile ; he knew | 
she had a recret grief, and when he saw how his | 
cousin reglectxt her his blood boiled, For Sir 
Adrian never sttidied his wife's pleasuré, never 
sought her company ; he devoted himself heart 
and soul to his guest, but’ he entirely neglected 
his wife, Save at meals he rarely saw her, and 
then their intertourse was ofthe roost formal 
character. 

Niel’s heart ached sometimes’ #3 he looked at 
the sweet face which,"to his mind, grew’ thinne: 
and sadder day by’ day. He had never had a 
difference with his cousin, but he was indignant 
with him for his treatment of Neil. 

‘€T can’t think ‘how you came to marry,” he 
said, bluntly, one day, when Lady Carruthers 
had left the ruoza,/with heightened colour, ‘after 





feature of his mother,” ’ 


some cutting remark of her Husband about Tom. 


“T wanted to go and look for her,” eaid Tom, 

dolefully, putting his small hand affectionately 

into Niel’s; “but she made me promise not to 

go out, ‘cause I’ve got acold,” 

‘De you mean your mother is not in the 

house ?” cried Sir Adrian, anxiously. 

“She'went dui a long while azo,’ 4 very lore 

time,” continued Tom, “I’ve ‘been watching for 

her till Pm tired.” 

SiF¥'Adrian rang the bell furiously. 

“ Send Lady Carrather’s maid to nie.” 

But the maid’ bore out Master Tom's ‘testi 

mony. ‘ Her ladyship had goné to read to # poor 
irlin the village; she ofteo went there; no 

Goubb she hed started before the snow. 

“ Where is it?” 


Mary described the cottages,’ Sir Adrian 








whistled. 
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“It's a bad enovgh walk aby day, but to-nighi | 


# will be terrible,” 

‘You are not going out?” asked Niel, as he 

eaw bis cousin take up a Scotch plaid and adjust 
it round his shoulders. 
. “T am going to find my wife. Don’t look so 
amazed, Niel ; we may not strike you as a particu- 
lariy attached couple, but I shall certainly nob 
allow Lady Carruthers to be out alone in such a 
storm.” . 

“Let me come with you.” 

“T had rather go alone, If you're In a charit- 
able mood you might talk to the boy,” said Sir 
Adrian, with unusual kindness. ‘“ Here, Tom, 
take care of your cousin till I come back.” 

He had walked two miles in the blinding snow 
before he found any trace of his wife; then in 
the distance, he saw her elight figure crouching 
down beneath an over-hanging ledge, as though 
to obtain shelter from the storm. Another 
moment, and he was at her side. 

“Nell!” 

She started. ‘ 

“Oh ! why did you trouble to come? Iam so 
sorry. Who told you!” 

“Are you bent on killlag yourself?” he asked, 
hotly, ‘* Nell, why will you do such things ?” 

“ I didn’t think it would be wet,” 


“And you are sitting down on your wet | 


things.” 

‘TL ecouldn’t help it, Adrian. I belfeve I have 
sprained my foot ; I can’t walk a step,” 

For the firet titce in all their married life Sir 
Adrian put his arm round her waist; ehe could 
hers his heart beating wildly. 

Nell,” he said, hoarsely, “ do you know if I 
hadu’t found you you would have been killed ?” 

“* Yes,” 

“And you can speak so calmly, child? I 
must have made you rarely misersble if even 
death seems preferable to life with me, 

She did not anewer, Sir Adrian smoothed 
back her soft bair, balf-caressingly, with one hand, 

You must never do it again,” he said, gravely ; 
* Nell, promise me,” 

"Should you have cared,” 
sadly, ‘if I haddied, Adrian } 
been just a little sorry ?’ 

* Sorry !’ 

For a moment neither of them spoke; then 
Adrian said, brokenly,— 

Nell, I must tell you the truth; you may 
despise me if you like, I can’t helpit. I bave 
regretted our compact as I never regretted any- 
thing in my life. 
ever since the night of our home-coming—that I 
made a greai mistake,” 

* And I have disappointed you ?” 

You have been true, child, true in deed and 
word, It was 1 who was so madiy mistaken. -I 
didn’t want a mother for Tom, or a mistress for 
the Court, I wanted a wife--a wife who would 
be one with me in thought and deed, and love 
me with her whole heart. Nell, | am punished 
for my disbelief in love. I have learnt to hate 
everyone who Interests you—everything you do, 
T am jealous of all that is nearer to you than I 
am,” 

There was no auswer, only he could hear her 
breath come and go as he held her In his arms, 

“ Nell, I can’t go on like this any lopger—I 
can’t be so near you and yet so far, Shall 7 go 
away, dear, and ieave you to fill my piace at the 
Court, and train Tom te be a better man than 
his father? Shall I go away and leave you for 
over?” 

“You couldn’t,” she murmured. 
could make me free again,” 

“ Nothing could make you fres to be another’s, 
and [think Iam selfish enough to be glad of 
that, but I could free you from my presence,” 

“JT would rather you stayed,” 

““T can’t stay as we are, Nell, If I am tobe 
with you you must be my wife in deed and truth. 
I will have all or nothing. Settle, girl!” 

He little heeded that the storm had ceased, 
He knew nothing save tiiat he and Nell were 
together, and that awful barrier between them 
was broken down. 

“Which is it tobe$” 

She did not answer, only the hand he held 
nestled more closely in his own. 


she asked him, 
Should you have 


‘ Nothing, 


Ihave known now for weeke— | 


! 





‘* Remember, if Istay it must be on my own 
terms. I shall be jealous of your every thought, 
Nell, because I know my love is unreturned. 
My wife has no heart to give me.” 

“No,” said Nell, resolutely. “I gave my heart 
awey long ago, all of it, and I don't think I am 
one to change,” 

"Nell! ” 

The wute despair of his tone touched her, 

** Dear,” she whispered, “' don’t you underatand 
it is you to whom I gave it? Ob, Adrian, I have 
been so miserable. i was afraid you would find 
it out,” 

“TI wich I had. It would have spared me 
weeks of wretchedness, Nel!, I have been a brute 
toyou, Niel said as much to-day.” 

“ He had no business to. He——” 

“J did behave like a madman,” admitted 
Adrian, penitently; “but, Nell, it was all your 
fault. Child, do you think you can love me?” 

She answered his question by another, 

* Are you quite sure-——” 

"Sure of what ?” 

“ That you like me!” 

“That I love you,” he corrected, gravely. 
“ Nell, I love you as my own life, You are 
dearer to me than any creature ever was 
before,” 

He looked down into her blue eyes, 

“ Kiss me!” 

She hesitated, 

“Yt's my right, young lady. Don’t you know 
you owe me a goodly number of caresses to 
make up for the way you have deprived me of 
them? Do you know we have 
nearly four months, Nell, and you have never 
kiseed me once 1” 

A long, lovg pause. Apparently Sir Adrian 
was repaying the gift he had demanded with 
liberal interest, 

“Don’t you think we had better get home?” 
asked Nell, demurely, “It is pitch dark, and 
Tam so cold, and your cousin will be waiting 
dinner.” 

It was two miles from where they stood to 
Carruthers Court, but Sir Adrian had ordered 
the carriage to drive to the nearest accessible 
point, so that in five minutes they would reach 
its shelter. 

Raising Nell’s slight form he carried her ten- 
derly down the hill end placed her in the 
brougham. Husband and wife had bad many 
drives together, bub never one quite like that. 

As Sir Adrian lifted Nell out at the grand 
entrance to the Court she whispered in his 
ear, —~ 

“This is our true home-coming, dear.” 

* + J o - 


Three years have passed now since the hot 
summer day when the four Miss Pembertons sat 
In the drawing-room of the old red house dis- 
cussing ways and means, and many changes have 
come to them. 

Priscilla still keeps house there, and makes 
home happy for the “children,” but Lily has 
married an officer and gone to India, and Nora 
has for some months been Wiel Atherstone’s 
happy wife. Ib is always asserted thai the 
match was made when they were both on a visit 
to Carruthers Court, 

She tells her husband laughingly he was 
jealous of Sir Adrian’s perfect. happiness, and so 
attempted a feeble imitation of it; she declares, 
moreover, he had half a mind to wait for Nell’s 
littie daughter, but decided it would he too 
long. 

Niel laughs at her pretty suggestions, but he 
never whispers to her that once Sir Adrian’s 
happiness was not perfect. 

The Pemberton family’ geverally, seeing the 
devoted attachment of the Baronet for his wife, 
and her loving trust in him, have no idea of the 
strange compact the two once made to live their 
lives without love, 

The only things that puzzle them in the house- 
hold at the Court is their siater’s intense affection 
for her step son, and the ‘act that though always 
now delighted to see and welcome them all, not 
one of them was ever invited to cross the thresh- 


| ola of Carruthers until four long months after 


Nell had been the wife of Sir Adrian. 
[THE BND } 
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FACETI, 


F Mus. Younctove: “See this beautiful ring 
John bought me.” Myre, Oldbird ; “ What’s he 
been up to now }” 

“J raINx Nell’s new photographs muat look 
exacily like her.” “Why!” “ She hasn’t shown 
them to a living soul,” 

‘“‘ Waar do you charge for board?” “ Doyou 
ride a bicycle?!” “Yes; what difference does 
that make?” It'll be 5s, more a week |” 

Avavstus (quoting Hamlet): “If thou wilt 
needs marry, tarry & fool.” Maude: “Oh, Gus, 
this is so sudden !” . 

Servant: Oh, please, sir, your daughter has 
eloped with the coachman.” Mr. Highliver : 
“Well, it might have been worse. She might 
have run off with my French cook.” - 

Customer: “ Waiter, do you remember me ? 
I came in bere yesterda: ordered a steak.” 
Waiter : “ Yes, sir ; you have the same to- 
day, sir?” Customer: “ Yes, if no one else is 
using it.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs, Hunnimune, “1 learned to 
cock without any difficulty at all, There was 
only one trouble about it,” “ What was that?” 
asked her friend, “ Educating my husband’s 
appetite,” Mrs. H, replied, 

Cortzas Stvupenr fnervously): “Did the 
prima-donna get my bouquet?” Stage Door- 
keeper: ‘* Yes, sir; but that six-foot young 
feller you see back there got the letter. He's 
her son,” 

Mars, Henny Pacx (whose mother has been 
visiting them for over four months): “I don’t 
know what to buy mother for a Christmas 
sent, do you?” Mr, Henry Peck: “ Yes! Buy 
her a travelling bag!” 

Miss Popmore: “I ses it says Miss Astorbilt 
wore a piece of lace that was 200 years old!” 
Granny Podmore: “Two hundred years old! 
Well, think of it, now! ard them with all that 
money !” 

“Now, if 1 understand correctly, the first 
principle of Socialism is to divide with your 
brother man.” “Then you don’t understand it 
correctly, The first prirciple of Socialism is to 
make your brother man divide with you,” 

“Mr, Wetora wants to take me to the gal- 
lery to see the paintings, ma,” said the daughter. 
“To the gallery!” exclaimed Mrs, Oddyshay,. 
“Tf you ain’t good enough to be took in the 
dress circle, you ain't good enough to go at all!” 

Literary Critic (laying down a new book): 
“T wish every maid, wife, and mother in the 
country could read that book.” Able Editor: 
“ Well, run in a line to the effect that thab book 
is one which no woman should be allowed to 
see,” 

Forp Morger: “ Willie, as you come home 
from sehool, pee at the chandler’s, and get me 
two bars of yel ow soap and a pyworth of 
barley-sugar.” Fond Father: “ What on earth 
do you want the sweets for?” Fond Mother: 
“Ob, that’s so he’ll not forget the soap |” 

“Say, old man, you are looking a hundred per 
cent. better than you were a year ago.” “ Yes; 
I was worrying about my debts then.” “ All 
paid up now,ehi” “No, They have grown so 
that I know there is no use in trying to pay, It 
is a great load off my mind,” 

“Tae man I marry must be both brave and 
clever,” said the sweet girl, “ When we were out 
sailing,” returned the adoring youth, “ and upset, 
I eaved you from a watery grave.” “ That wae 
brave, I admit, but fb was not clever.” “ Yes 
it was; I upseb the boat om purpose.” ‘ You 
darling !’’ 

SHAREHOLDER: ‘You are the receiver ap- 
pointed to wind up the affairs of the company, 
{ believe?” Sleek Pereonage: ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 
“What are the prospects?” “Well, things 
looked very gloomy for a while, but they are 
brightening up now.” “Ah! I am glad to hear 
that!” “Yes; make yourself easy, There is 
little doubt now that we can realise enough out 
of it to pay my salary.” 





Biwossom (on his way to the cflice): “ By 
Jove! I’m feeling fine this morning ; guess 1’ 

in here and take a little whiskey.” Blossom 

the next morning): ‘Hangit! { don’t feel 

—- well this morning ; think 1’ll go into Billy's 
and get a little whickey. 

Farmer Grern: “ Mr, Horsey, there reeme to 
be something serious the matter with the horse I 
bought of you rapa @ He coughs and 
wheezes distressingly, and he’s gone at the knees 
@ bit, too, What would you advise me todo!” 
Mr. Horsey (promptly) : “Sell him as quick as 
you can, just as I did,” 

Mixes: “ Hollo, Pat, and phwat have you been 
doing to yes eyes?” Pat: “Oh, Oi got that 
done at a wedding, me boy,” Mike: “Ata 
foight, ye mane?” Pat: “At a wedding I say, 
Ye sea, I eaw a feller wid a lot o’ bounce,/and, 
ses 1, ‘Who are you, me man?’ and says he, 
‘I’m the best man,’ and, bedad, he was, Mike.” 

Master: “ Pat, I have a auspicion that either 
you or I was drunk last night.” Pat: “Oil've a 
euspicion av that koind mesilf, sor.” “Well, 
Pat, you rascal, which one of us was it?” “ Will, 
sor, OF'll not be castin’ any reflections, so Oi 
won't say, but Oi ‘do|be sayin’ that Oi invied 
ye.” 

Mistress (angrily) : “ Bridget, I find that you 
wore one of my low- evening dresses to 
the ’bus drivere’ ball last evening. It’s the 
worst piece of impudence I ever heard of. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself.” Bridget 
(meekly): “Ol wuz, mum—[wuz, And me 
young mon said if Oiiver wore sich an ondacent 
dress in public agin be’d breck our engagement.” 

AN overheard conversation between two emall 
boys, brothers, aged five and three and a half. 
The older : “See how tall I am, Chauncey! See 
how much higher my head goes up than yours !"” 
“Yes, M * aid little three-year-old. 
“Yes, your head is higher than mine ;" then, 
with a radiant look of equality, “but my feet 
go down as far as yours, Maloolm,” 

“ Hoppy, dear, I can’h wait to tell what I’m 
going to buy you!” “Darling wife, what is 
it?” “Weill, I’m going to get you a allver card 
tray, a bronse Hercules for the mantelpiece, and 
a new Persian rug to put in front of my dress. 
ingtable. What are you going to do for me, 
Tootsy 1” ‘I’ve been thinking, Jane, and have 
about concluded to get you a new shaving 
brush,” 

THE following is told of an old Isdy who had 
het hair cut off in a severe illness, and wore a 
wig in its place, She was staying in a conti- 
nental hotel, and one day noticed a gentleman 
looking curiously at her hair. Soon after, on 
some excuse, he crossed the room to behind 
where she sat. She calmly got up, turned 
round, and, lifting her hair from her head, said, 
“ Yes, sir; it is a wig.” 

Tr was a day or two after the Goodwood meet- 
ing, a few years ago, when the vicar of a rural 
parish in that neighbourhood, on meeting his 
churchwarden in the street, said in rather a 
severe tone: “I was surprised to hear, sir, that 
you were at the races the other day. A friend 
of mine assures me he accidentally overheard 
you instruct a man to put a sovereign on Fly- 
away, Now, sir, that was very wrong.” “ Yes,” 
reaponided the warden, ruefully, “so it turned 
out, The wretched horse came in last!” 

A TEacHER, who had taken great trouble to 
impress every detail of the history lesson upon 
his claes, was sadly disappointed on asking the 
name of the who reigned previous to 
Queen Victoria, to find only one band ‘upheld. 
“ Boys,” said the teacher sternly, pointing as he 
spoke tothe boy whose anxious desire to impart 
the neceseary information compelled him to ure 
strenuous efforts to iucrease his diminutive 
stature, “one of your intelligent little school- 
fellows will tell you what none of you have the 
brains to know. Although the youngest in the 
class, his is an example that it would be a credit 
for many of you to emulate. Now then, Johnny, 
tell them.” ‘Please, taycher, Jim Mills been 
and runned a pin into me!” Then the intelli- 
gent little boy sat down, and James Mills came 
to the front instead. 





“Ha ha!” laughed Talkmore, who had eren 
the hard- worked Editor dispose of a nuisance by 
sending him cnanerrand. “Ha,ha! Gocd way 
to dispose of bores! Make ’em do something.” 
“ Yes, it worka well,” replied the Editor, “ By 
the way, I wish you'd drop this letter in the box 
at the corner as you go home.” Bore No, 2 de- 
parted, rr ecidedly puzzled, and not sito- 
gether satiefied with himscif, 

‘*T nave been thinking for a lovg time,” she 
sald, with a serious expression which contrasted 
strongly with her usual sirinege, ‘that J ought 
to have some serious purpose in life, so I have 


decided to go into literature.’ “ You intend to 


ursue it seriously, do you?” “ Yes, indeed. 
’ve bought a lovely Louis XVI, desk, and I've 
gob some of the most exquisite stationery you 
ever saw. Mother gave me a gold nib anda 
mother-of-pearl penholder, and I have just the 
prettiest silver inkstand in the world.” “ You 
are certainly well equipped.” “ Yes,” she re- 
plied serenely, ‘I've got a eplendid start, All } 
have to do now is to sit down some time and 
think of something to write about,” 
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J. BERKLEY, LIVERY ST., BIRMINGHAM, 
OTTEY'S UNLABELLED STRONG PILLS 


Are twice as efficacious as any others, and always 
quickly and certainly relieve. Greatly superior to Steal 
and Pennyroyal. Invaluable to women. 

Post iree for 14 and 33 stamps from Tuomas Orrey, 
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DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE" cures instantly.¢ 


Enclose stamped addressed envelopa to “ K.,” 
Karurnye, Lrp., HuDDERSFIRLD, for free ssmples, 
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Tue fair sex are at times reminded, and some- 
times very painfully so, by the atmospherie 
changes, that the ekin is very tender. This is 
particularly the case as regards ladies whose ekin 
is exceptionally sensitive owiug to their, as a rule 
and as® body, not going into the open air like 
the sterner sex. The foregoing remarks are pre~ 
fatory to drawing attention to Messrs. Calverd 
and Company’s toilette soaps, which, always 
acceptable for ladies and children, will be found 
particularly so at this time of the year. This 
well-known firm, F. C, Calvert and Company, of 
Manchester, have had the excellence of their 
specialities, soaps, carbolic soaps, carbolic tooth- 
powder, carbolic tooth-paste, and carboli¢c oint- 
ment, recognised by the award of no lees than 
seventy-five gold and silver medals and diplomas 
The dentifrices of this house are prepared with 
the purest medicinal phenol, a preparation which 
is much used by dentists. Of the many requi- 
sites for the toilette that we know of, those manu- 
factured by this renowned firme can be confidently 
recommended to one and all, 
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SOCIETY. 


Hen Masesty now has four Evichgou telephone 
iostruments in her private sitting room at-Wind- 
sor Cavtle. These communicate severally with 
the Foreign Office, the Home Office, the Office 

f the Board of Green Cloth at Buckingham 
Palace, and Marlborough House. The elec 
trophone has just been introduced at the 
(astle, ' 


THe (jueen is eo pleased with the grea atten- 

ion she has received from her granddaughter, 
Vriacese Victoria of Schleewig-Holatein, that in 
future che will take the place of Princess Henry 
f Battenberg ia the Royal Household. Princess 
Victoria is a moet homely and comfortable com- 
panion, and does everytuicg ta a very quiet, 
methodiea! manner, 


Princess Henny OF Ratrensene will, when 

ose the site for the 
cairn to be erected to the memory of the late 
Prince Henry. In accordance with invariable 
custom, the fire! stones are placed by the widow 
and children, while 
gave by those acquainted, in however humble a 
capacity, with the dead, to whom it {s raised in 
afectionate niemory, 

Tse Ewperor and -Emprees of Russia, the 
Dowager Hoypress, the Prince and Princess oi 
Wales, tha Dake and Dacheas of Camberland, 
aud the King of the Nellenes have accepted. ia- 


vitation fromthe King ond Queen of Denmark | 


to “spend” a portio® of August At the 
chateau of Fredensborg 
Eisrom Lake, The piace is surrounded by 
gardens and forests of great beauty. 


fanious 


Owixg to the expected advent of a third 
jonizen of the Royal nursery at York House, it 
is hardly likely that the Dake of York wil! at 
present pay the visit to the Colonies which he is 
o anxious to make, and the Australians are so 
eager for him to undertake, The' Duchess of 
York wou'd, ia any case, doubtless prefer staying 

home with her babies, but whenever it is 
soasible for ber husband to visit the Antfpodes 
is unlikely that Le will go alone. 

Tus wecding «{f Peineess-Mand-of-Wales ani 
?-ince..Caather of Desmark.i+ to -takevplace in 
the private chapel.of DBuekingham Palace on 
Wednesday, the 22cd. iast., at. twelve o'clock, 
und it has been finally decided that only vear 
relatives of the Royal. Family are to be invited 
te come to London, The Royal Family of Den- 
mark will he represented by King Christian, the 
Crown Prince Crown Princess and their 
aldest son and two of their daughters, Prince 
Waidemar, and Prince John of Giiicksburg. The 
drand Duke Serge and. the Grand Duchess 
Ulizabeth will come from Russia, and the Grand 
Duke and Grand Duchess of Hesse, Prince and 
Prinesss Henry of Prussia, the ilereditary Peluce 
and irincess of Hoheviohe-Langenburg, and 
Prince and Princess Frederick Charles of Hease 
from Germany,...T he, King of the Hellenes will 
eome from Athens, and Piinco Phillp of Saxe- 
Coburg-(sotha is to be present. The Royal 
guests will stay at Buckingham Palace, Marl- 
borough iTousa, anc Clarence House, and some 
of them are to visis toe Queen at Osborne after 
the wedding, 

Tae Qieen, when at Balmoral, has slwaye been 
in the habit of paying informal visits to her 
hamble pensioners and @ependenta about her 
Highlane home, sitting with themin their joye, 

rrows, and cilmenta with that perfect womanil- 
ness and unfailiog ey opathy that have made her 
go Universally beloved,.’ Bit, during her last 
visit the increasing diffien!ty experienced by her 
Mejesty. in entering aud alighting from ‘ber 
carriage, or even from the low chaise in which 
ehe now so frequently takes her drives, rendered 
io impossible for her to ‘carry out this grations 


tr 
aba 


system of ** district visiting” as thoroughly as | 


of old. Nevertheless, her lowly friends continued 
to receive the visits of their Royal guest as 
before, though it was necessary for them' to ‘pay 
their reepects to her onteide their cottage 
doors, 


none are pal on thecairn | 


STATISTICS. 


Two ounces of attar of roses represents the 
refined product of a ton of rosebuds, 

It takes ithe ash of 100 cigars to make one 
ounce of cigar ash. 

Tue bank capital of Great Britain is 
£910,000,000, and the bank capital of France 
is £268,000,000. : 

Tas telegraph lines of the world aggregate 
1,069,123 miles, America has more thar half— 
548,882 miles. 

In the United States there are 419 diferent 
species of trees; and nineteru of them, when 
perfectly seasoned, will siuk im water. 

Tr all the tobacco emoked in the British 
Empire last year wore roiled iato rope, an inch 
in diameter, it would form a snake-like roll, 
which, following the line of tha equator, would 
go thirty times round ‘the earth, 





GEMS, 


Tuz man is happy whose- circumstance suit 





| to his circumstances is more praiseworthy. 


| either beyond certain limite is both rude and 
oa. the shore of the | 





| lay in « flat dish, cover with's mixture of melted 


| fifteen: minutes, changing the waterj<then put- | 


j hot, 


his temper; but he that can suit his temper | 


To give a suggestion, or even scrious advice, 
to auother may be kind and wise, bat to press 


impolitic, 

Evenrnepy is bound im some kind of service; 
everybody in dependent upon bis fellows, The 
veriest recluse must have. food, clothes, aud 1 
shelter ; and, if he can make these himzelf, he is 
atill dependent. upon the courtesy of his ueigh- 
bour to let him alone, It is impossible to be 
wholly independent, and the attempt might as 
well be abandoned, But it is possible to be 
reasonable ; that is within the reach of every 


one, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


PingapeLes LEMONADE<—Don'& slice the fruit 
Get the peel off and then shred: f& witha. stout 
silver fork, Granulated sugar is. an aboraina- 
tion on fruit, use powdered sugary and sift it 
before sending it to the table, i 

Prone: Wuir.—-Sweeten to taste*and «stew 
three-quarters of a pound of prunes ; when per- 
feetiy cold add the whites of four eggs, beaten 
stiff ; stir all of this together until light, pub in 
a dist, and bake for twenty minutes,. Whencold, 
serve in a lerger dish and cover well with. gocd 
crear. 


DuEVILLED OrsT&Ks,~-Wipe the oysters dry and 


butter, cayenne: pepper and iemon juice, Let 
them remain in this for ‘ten minutes, turning 
frequently, take out, roll in cracker crumbs, then 
iv beaten egg, then iv crumbs, ‘and’ fry in» hot 
lard and butter, half aud half; 


CaBBaGe Punpine.~Boll 's firm, white cabbage 


ting more on from the boiling tea-kettle. « When} 
tender, drain and sob avide until perfectly cold. 
Chop fine, add two beaten eggs, a tablespoonful 
of butter, three of very tich milk ot cream, 
pepper and salt, Stir all'well together and bake 
in a buttered pudding dish wntil brown ; serve 
This dish is digestible and very relishabie, 
GsrMan Porato SataD.—Wash and put to 
boil twelve small! potatoes ; add a pinch of salt 





| stand fifteen minutes, mix well, and putin the 
‘ dish it has to be served in, sprink!e it with pepper. 


to the water, When soft take out, ‘peel, and sifce 

ac. ‘Take’ one’ onion and chop it ‘fine, ‘put 
it over the slices, then sprinkle well with ‘salt. 
Pour over this two or three tablespoons!t:) of sweet 
oll, three-fourths of a pint of wine vinegar, or 
same quantity of souf wine; mix well; led it 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


rs 


Sort down lines the wings of the owl, and thus 
that bird is enabled to fly without making the 
least sound, 


. Donine a thunderstorm a flash of lightning 
sometimes assumes # globular form, and on fali- 
ing to the earth it explodes like a cannon, often 
occasioning great mischief. 

Waen « humming-bird alights»mear a flower 
from which no food can be extracted, it has been 
known to exhibit wrath by excitedly chattering 
and tearing the flower to pieces, 


Sueriecxns say that the wool of the sheep fur- 
nishee an excellent indication of weather % 
When id is crisp there will be uo rain. When it 
is limp and feels very soft to the touch a storm is 
imminent, ; 

A Now vorsonovs match has been devised by s 
French chemist Tae matches are made easily 
and without danger, ignite readily, and. are not 
Mable te explosion when -atered in) quantity, aad 
have an odour said to be positively agreeable. 

Tex Dake of Bife’a mew’ reaifence on Deeside 
is to have telephonic communication with the 
village of Braemar, Balmoral Castle, Ballater 
Station, aud: with.the various lodges! in Mar 
Forest, 

Tem ruby in the centre ofthe ddaltese cross ou 
top of the British crown is the stone that: tas 
given to the Biack Prince by King Pedro of 
Castile after the battle of Nejarae Henry V. of 
England wore it in his helmet at the battle of 
Agincourt... 4 ty 

A> scuntrre .method -.of) strengthening the 
odour of flowers before shipment or placing them 
on Bale is frequently resorted: to.” | are put 
into a wooden box, cooled externally with ice, in 
the bottomro? this box lies a tube. provided with 
perforationa, aud through ib is sent.a current 
charged with carbonic acid gas and the odjour 
characteristic of the flowers. 

Tre high seas Include the whole extent of sea 
so far.as it ie-not the exclusive property of any 
particular country,. The rule of international 
law is that every country bordering ox, the ses 
has the exclusive sovereignty over such sea to the 
extent of three miles from its-shore; bul all 
beyond, which is not within three miles of som 
other country, is open 6r common” fo ai! 
countries, ; 

THE great bustard is the rarest bird that contes 
under the head of game, This bird formeriy 
haunted all the level countries of Epyland, and 
was particularly common_on Salisbury Plsia. 
From: the reign of Henry VIIL repeated measures 
were passed in order to. protect it 3 and it fs ex- 
pressly included under the bead. of game in the 
statute of the first Pe of ‘the reign of 
William IV., which codified and reformed the 
laws relating to game, asin 

Tr {9 a.fact well known in all menageries that 
a mouse Wil) drighten an elephant more than.a 
a locomotive,, Let one, appear in an elephant’s 
‘stall and pied {8 mountain of flesh 

uivering, his trunk lashing the air, will trumpet 
in abject terror; and he will not recover for 
hours afterwards, The fegipere asy that what 
the elephant fears is that the mouse will run up 
his trunk, ‘There is 9 traditidn that a mouse 
really did this in prt ance while an élephani 
was sleeping, and caus 6 animal such intense: 
pain that he had‘to be k Bi 


By a process recently disco pure alabaste: 
can be transformed to what {s apparently reo! 
coral, Tbe colouring matter completely permeate: 
the stone, and when a bead of this, imitation 
coral is broken fb all the ap of the 
genuine material. As regards external appesr- 
‘ances the Imitation is very perfett, every shade of 
the ne ‘colour, hobo we to pales. 
pink, g. reproduced’; but something fn the 
colouring matter imparts ‘to the coral an objec:- 
tionable ous Odour, The imitation can 
only be made' oF | astellina alabaster, and that of 
the finest quality, 





carefully selected, The manu- 
facture is sdld "ie what’ it is—an imitation of 
coral, . at 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


aonpy.—Usually sloping forward, 
Poopur.— Hants is short for Hampshiré. 
New Reaper.—Adcdresses are never given. 
Earsest Lxqutrer.—No notice need be given. 
L. Q.—A printed title isirequired with the applica- 


tion. 

Ay Ayxtous Oxx.—A surgeon ought to see It without 
delay. 

Fare Rosamonp.—It would have to be done by rautual 
consent. 

Wertncron.—-Better send it regiatered to be on be 
safe side. . 

OraTis.—Thé modela were dent to Munich, and cart 
in bronze. 

7, F.—Your best course. wonld be to consult a 
specialist. 

Mam Maniow.—The “junior” should immediately 
foliuw the name, 

Morsv.-- A pinch of soda dropped ona hot stove will 
counterest the effect. 

Yew Woman.--Put in 2 small plece of washing soda, 
about the size of a pea. ’ 

Taovetep Onn.--To be on the safo aide, it would be 
just as well to give notice. 

Witp Frowgr.--It is a stupid practice, and one we 
chould certataly not recommend. i, 

Hiccoues.—-A lump of sugar saturated with vinegar 
is wust efficacious in such cases. ; . 

Tsrrv.—A tablespoon!ui of strong coffee. taken ‘clear 
will rernove the odour from the breath, 

Rover.—The largest standing army bslongs to Russia, 
and the etrongest navy to Great Britain.* 

W. W.—If properly blown and cleansed they will be 
quite eafe; better kcop them in cotton wool. 

Ayxtous.—If there are no urgent extenuating clroum- 
stances, the punishments are invariably severe. 

cyyin.— Yellow soap and whiting, mixed {nto a thick 
pesto, will temporarily stop a leak as well as solder. 

Cacrion.—Steel knbves will not rust if dipped in 
strong soda water, well dried, and wrapped in flannel. 

Vervovs.—There,is no speelfic against sea-sicknose, 
at sepeeas on the constitution as to the duration of the 
attack, 

Poxt.—The “ Poet’ Lanreate “ts ‘appointed by, the 
dig 4 Lord Balisbuty appointed the one naw holding 
the title. ' : 

Orprevs.—You had betivr ask the question of a prao- 
tical musiojlan—s bandmaster, or the - leader an 
oychestra, 

TaronoRa.A dish of cold. water reve 4 &® cake or 
breat-box will keep it fresh and moist. It should he 
renewed every day, ‘ , 

R. B.—Tichborne was sentenced to fourteen years’ im- 
prisonment on 28th February, 1874, and released on 
22nd October, 1984. 

M. W.—lf potatoes are’placed in cold water” for a 
couple of hours before being botled, it will prevent them 
from turning bi 

i. M, §.—You are too old fo enter the.Royal Navy, 
but might procure a berth in,zome fuferior etation on 
board a merchant ship. 

\. O.—-The hardness, if applied, would, of course, 
destroy the characteristic silence, and th eo far, at any 
rate, would be injurious. . 

Cvrry.—Uniless ot have rome knowled 
wood yourself and know what It ought. to loo 
smount of writing will help you. - 

M.-D.-You can get all information about the date 
by writing to. the secretary of the Civil Service Com- 
nulasion, row, Westininster, 8.W. : 

Rorann’s Love.—The fern.is indicative of fascination. 
In Saxony the present by a lover to his sweetheart of a 
handful of ferns is equfyalent to a proposal, 

pete peers have = recipe fos, leoeieking that 
wou practical service to you without possessing 
oli the necessary appliances and much experience. 

_A. J. C.—The longest artificial watercourse ls the 
Jengal Canal in India, which i# 900 milee long. The 
vext longest is the Erie Canal, which is 363 wiles long. 

Parra.—Pat them to bed ot « regular and early hour, 
and they will come out right and bright and early in 
the morning. But ha any event let thera bave thelr 
nap out, 

Berween two Sroots,—The pay of a sailor is rouci: 
more than that of a soldier; the former bas, generally 
‘peaking, greater hardships to endure, and more duty 
t» perform, ‘ 

TORTOISESHELL.—Plucking out the hairs takes them 
off root and branch ; there is nothing left to grow; it 
may cause a alight redness fora day or so, but bathe 
with vinegar or spirits, 

YouTuruL—A’ boy of seventeen is altogether too 
feat S to entertain thoughts of marriage. He can at 


of the 
like, no 


age have ne adequate idea of the duties and re- 
Sponsibilities of married life, 





Taovstep Reaper.—Air and shake well out covery 
es Be when they are rey and well sprinkle the 
préssea or drawers where they are Kept with pounded 
camphor mixed with ground white pepper. 


Cuntovs.—The little white spota appearing on the 
finger-nails are due to some subtis action of the blood, 
upon which all the bones, sin muscles, and organs 
in the body are dependent for nutrition, 

M. B.—We can on) t your tacking it off into 
& cask well fui c with saipbur, then clearing with 
either isinglass or “white of eggs, and if necessary, in 
four or five days rack and famigate again, 


Prerry Porty.—Cut some slices of bread and ly | 


them in a dish ; pour over them some warm mlik, and 
leave until thoroughly soaked; then fry the slices of 
bread both sides in boiling dripping, and serve them 
hot, with sugar and orange juice or jam, 

Oxce More:—Kerosene oi] rubbed carefully about will 
heip you. A mixture of soft scap and snuff well applied 
to all crevices and hiding , i another good help, 
but constant cleaning and care must go hand in hand 
with these, or with any of the numerous poisonous 
stutis that are used, : 


Morng.—There is but one reliable method, and that 
is so to care for them that moths will not get to them. 
Fine furs may be kept in light rooms as long 2s it is 
necessary te wear them; then examined and packed 
away in newspapers, then put in paper bags or boxes 
and sealed up. x 


A Worxrxc Man.—“ To give the cold shoulder” is 
sald to have originated in a practice once common in 
France, and during the Norman days in England also. 
When a guest bad outstayed his welcome, Instead of the 
haunch of mutton or venison usually served at dinner, 
a cold shoulder of mutton was placed before him as 
a bint that he had better go. 


“NATURE WILL BE NATURE STILL.” 


I never think of life but with a sigh, 

Becanar I know full well that all must die} 

I never think of death but with a smile, 
Because I know full weil that, ere awhile, 

The sigh and smile forever will unite 

In one enchanted regton of delight. 

The world may trembie and its pillars fall, 
But there's a Power that reignoth over al). 

For God himself fn presence standeth nigh 

To point the pons of eternity. 

So rules the Lord of all that at His will 

‘he dead in life are ever ving still, 

Yet where's the bosom that would not recall 
The happy ties of earth which rvle us all? 
Where is the honest heart that would not burn 
To seo the long-lost wanderer returu ’ 

Or fail.te grieve. when tearful partings loom, 
And pray our Maker to avert the doom * 

As in the forest path and mountain way 
Glad renovation seeks to hide decay, 


8o.the fond t, with'a tearful eye, 
vous o’er the stricken child and prays it may not 
ia, 


Ay Icwonaxt. Reaper.—" Barkis is willin’,” is a 
quotation from Dickers’ “David Copperfield,” Barkis 
being an eccentric carrier in love with David's old nurse, 
Peggoty, and the phrase quoted was the message the 
mano sent to the woman by thé boy David, indicating 
that be was teady to marry as soon as she could make up 
her mind to, 


Eva.—-Slice two ohfons and fry in butter. Adda 
tablespoonful curry powder and one pint good broth or 
stock. Stew till onions are quite tender. Add a cup 
of cream thickened with arrowrcot or rica four, 
Stramer a few moments, then add eight or ten hard- 
botied eggs cut in stices, and beat them well, but do 
not boil. 


L. K.—A ‘young-man should not marry until he ts of 
age, and posseeses. sufficient to maintuin » family in 
comfort. One year does not make any material differ. 
enco, and it would be better to postpone your marriage 
until you are twenty-one. Itis better for the man to 
be the elder, but provided the lady ts not more than a 
year or #0 older {¢ does not matter very much, 


L. BR. T.—You are no means too old to learn the 
simple rules of arithmetic. Procure any plain and easy 
work on that subject, and it will not take you lon 
to master addition, subtraction, multiplication, an: 
divisiodw. Practice is what you need. You write a 


pretty fair hand, and ese your ideas clearly, and we 
seo no reason why you should not be able to learn how 
to make out bills correctly. 


Betir.—foften a tablespooniul of butter to 1 creamy 
consistency by working it with a fork ; beat three eggs 
to a froth and add them to the butter; add also a level 
teaspoonfal of galt and six tablespoonfuls of flour, 
Beat al) these tegether until they foam, thon put them 
into buttered earthen cups or small tin pens, and bake 
ina hot oven for about half an hour, or until they are 
cooked through and nicely browned. 


B. J. W.—The League of Marbach, in 170, was one 
of those alliances so common in medimyal Europe. it 
was a combination of Baden, Wurtemburg and seven- 
teen cities against Suabia and her allies, known as the 
Susblan League. In 140t France and Poland joined 
the Wurtemburg leagt« and the combinations continued, 
with varying fortunes and vicissitudes, until 1499, 
when Wurtemburg went over to the Suadian league and 
the partnership was disso) ved. 





Porty.—To cleanse a furred fron kettle ll it wth 
water, ad: a tablespoonful of sa fac, and let it 
boil a few minutes, Then empty it, and stand it ov 
the fire to get red hot. The fur wili then peel off. Then 
fil it with water, to which has been added acda, Boil 
half an hour, and thoroughly rinse. 


Say Szvenrexx.—-A young man of seventeon is not 
too young to go inte ladies’ society. The acquaintance 
and socioty of refined young ladies weuld be tho very 
best safeguard for. young man at that oge. It would 
itaprove his manners better than any book of etiquette 
that he covld study. 


Lorrrz.—In order ‘to bo happy you must break off 
and bury for ever this foollsh passion. Your love and 
Sdelity to your wife is the only condition of happiness, 
Your respect for your wife should teach you ycur duty 
wher. Your conduct t# most di:loyal and disrespect- 
ful. A disloyal husband deservee to be miserable. 


C. R. G.--We advise you to stick to chemist’s busi- 
ness. The forgetsvloees of which ycu complain ycu 
will soon overcome, Habit end attention wil! ens) le 
you to learn all that fs required of you. Do not expect 
to get on too rapidly, Do not troutls yourself with 
leve, You write very well indeed. 


L. 8.~The only way to overcome your bashfulnvrs is 
to go up to your frieuds when you meet them in the 
street, and speak to them. Do tiis resolutely and 
habitually, and the dread of doing it will scon begin to 
wear off avd will finally disappear. Go in society as 
much as you can, and fa'k with the ladies, as well as 
with the | ogee gee Force yourself to do this, an@ 
after a while you will find i¢ comparatively easy to con- 
verse with anybody. 


Datsy.—It may be nicely broiled ‘m a very hot oven. 
Prepare as for the usual way of brviling and lay with 
the skin down over a fish rack or on a piece of olled 
paper ina roasting pan. Oook on ihe’ upper grate of 
the oven until browned, seasoning it atfirst with salt, 
Pepper, melted butter and dusting with flour. To be 
valatable, brofled fish should alwaye bo garnished with 
parsley and cresees and sliced ou or a piquant 
Sauce, 


Trvy.—One pint of milk, four eggs, three ounces of 
white sugar, a little lemon rind, and six drops of 
eseence of almonds. Put the milk into a eaucepan with 
the lump sugar and Iemon rind, and let this infueo for 
about one half-hour; next strain the milk and let it 
cool; well beat the eggs and mix with the milk; add 
the essence of almonds ; put the custard Into a dish 
lined with paste, or simply buttered, grate nutmer 
over the top, and bake from twenty minutes to one 
hali-hour. 

A Footisn Lass.—You are certainly not the only 
young gtrl who has fancied herself theleading character 
of every romance she bas pleased to read. Nor is this 
conceit confined to one sex. Many a youth Las indulged 
in it to a greater extent, perhaps, than the impression- 
able maiden who is content to Nken herself to any fair 
heroine; even if she be not possessed of avy great 
characteristios, whereas the yourlg man will imagine 
himeelf cagable of the boldest achievements; of Leing 
a true hero in every sonse of the term. 


Busy Bxas,—It ts an American recipe, ‘fake three 
povnds avd a half of lean beef and chop it fine ; add eis 
woll rolled crackers, three tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, four of aweet cream, three eggs, four teaspoon- 
fuls of salt, two and one-hulf tablespoonfuls of black 
pepper, one tablespoonful of sweet marjorum, ‘and one 
of penne nutmeg. Mix these ingredients well together, 
and press firmly into rolls. Place a roasting pan with 
four ounces of fine-cutlarding pork over the fire, fry 
until light brown; put in the rolis, set the pan in a 
mediums hot oven, and roast an hour ind a half, basting 
with butter and water. Turn when brown. Allow 
it when cooked to: get cold, Cut in thin slices, and 
serve garnished with some green, a9 cress, partley, cr 
lettuce. 


Hopert.—Pack au ice cream freezer in ice and ee't, 
using more salt than you would for plain ice cream. 
Scatter a few pleces of candied fruits In the bottom of 
the freezor, or preserved fruits from which the eyrup 
has beeu drained may be used. Then put in whipped 
e6am from three to four inches in depth. Tako slices 
of cake, dip them in sherry, and lay them over the 
cream, Scatter bits of fruit over the cake, making 
sure that many of them are around the edge so that 
they will show when the pudding ia turned out to 
serve. Putin more whipped cream, then again cake 
aud fruit, and finish off with the whipped cream. 
Cover the freszer closely, drain the water off and 
repack ; cover and atand away for three hours, Turn 
out on an ice cream platter to serve. 








= Lompow Rrapser can be sent ety part of the 
world, post-ireo, Three-halfpencs Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
One Shilling and Bightpence. : 


Att Back Nomeens, Parts and Voiumss are in print, 
and may be had of all Bookselicrs, 


NOTIO“.—Part 419, Now Ready, price Si pence, port. 
—— Also Vol. LEVL, bound im cloth, 
4a. 





Tax INDEX to Vor. LXVI. is Now Roady; Prices Ox 
Penny, post-free, Three-halipence. 


A@ Acv Urrrvens 10 3e Aponesssp 70 tax Horros ov 
Tan Lospow Reapes, $34, Strand, W.0. 


te cannet undertake to return re'octod mann: 
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Asour four o’clock in the morning of Sunday, 
August 11th, 1895, I, the writer, being a guest 
at an hotel in London, awoke suddenly from 
sleep in great fear and alarm, I sprang from the 
bed as though sumimoned by an urgent cry of fire. 
Yet there was no noise of any kind, either in the 
building or from without. I hastily turned on the 
electric light and stood there in the middle of the 
room, excited and trembling, like one who has 
had an obviously close escape from a violent 
death 

My breath came in short gasps, but the 
dominant element in my condition was a sense of 
fainting and sinking, as if out of life—out of the 
world. I was entirely alone, and the horror of 
the first fifteen minutes of that experience is 
indescribable. My impulse was to fly, but I 
restrained it and simply paced the floor, gradually 
growing more quiet, and in about an hour lay 
down and fell asleep. In all this there was no 
pain whatever. 

Now, one moment, please ! 
nightmare. Rest 


No; it was moé 
assured of that. Nor was it 


a touch of manza a potu, for 1 never drank a glass 


of liquor in my life. 

What, then, was it? 
may give us a ray of light. 

“Tn May, 1890,” he says, “1 began to fail in 
health. There was no especial reason for it that 
I could point out, yet it was the fact just the 
same. It was nothing keen or acute at first, as 
some diseases are. I felt languid and weary, 
with now and then a dull ache here and there in 
my body. My appetite fell off day after day till I 
had no real desire to touch food at all. When I 
did eat I soon felt it might have been wiser for 
me to fast, for the food did me no good; on the 
other hand, it did me harm. It gave me a pain 
in the chest and back and great distress in the 
stomach, There was no warmth and sense of 
renewed strength such as comes with eating when 
one is well. / 

“ There was an abominable taste in my mouth, 
and a sickening wind or gas from the stomach, as 
though what I had eaten had gone stale and 
rotten within me. How can you imagine a worse 
position for a living human being to be in? If I 


£ 


ate 1 suffered torments; if I did zof eat I wasted 


and sank with slow starvation. 


‘After a while my breathing got so bad that I 


could make no effort without panting as a man 


does when running a race. Often in the night | 
vould come near suffocating; I had to sit up in 


bed and fight for my breath, and sometimes get | 
g ) ge 
up altogether and walk about the room. And, 


t 


Perhaps this man’s letter | 


WHAT WAS THE MATTER 











owing to the pain I was in, and the broken state 
of my nerves, there was a period of four months 
during which I did not have a single proper 
night's rest. Sleep refused to come near me, 

“ As to getting better by dieting myself, as some 
advised, I tried it, but it made no difference; | 
had just the same pain and misery. For three 
years and a half this was the sort of life | 
lived—never free from some symptoms. of the 
disease, and, growing weaker and thinner, if 
possible, all the time. Sometimes I would start 
for my work and then turn round and go home 
again, too weak and wretched to work or to care. 

“ ] was-treated by one doctor after another, but 
none helped me. In this half dead-and-alive 
state I was when I came across a little book 
telling about Mother Seigel’s Syrup. It described 
my complaint as chronic dyspepsia, and gave the 
symptoms much plainer than I have set them 
down here. I gota boitle from Mr. Whittaker’s 
Drug Stores in the Nursery Road. After taking 
ita week ] began toimprove. I-could eat a little 
without pain, and my breathing was easier. As | 
kept using the Syrup all the troubles I have 
named abated. I slept well, and my strength 
came back. The world looked like a better place 
to be in. My long illness drifted away like a foul 
dream, and presently I was as well as ever. I 
think it no exaggeration to say that Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup saved my life, for I couldn’t have 
lasted much longer the way I was going on. You 
may print this, and refer any one to me. (Signed) 
George Robinson, 111, Anglesey Street, Lozells, 
Birmingham, September rgth, 1895.” 

Mr. Robinson does throw light on the subject, 
so that but little explanation is called for. After 
my bad night at the hotel I asked a prominent 
London doctor what caused it. “It was a kind of 
nervous explosion, my friend,” he said. ‘There 
is nothing the matter with your lungs or your 
heart. You had a severe indigestion, and the 
poisonous or toxic principles from the fermenting 
food in your stomach temporarily disordered the 
nerve centres from which the heart and lungs are 
worked, and may also have gone to your brain. 
Get your stomach right, avoid eating what is bad 
for you, and you will have no more nocturnal 
scares. But 1 am bound to tell you that they are 
dangerous as well as disagreeable. They kill people 
sometimes—in less than ten minutes.. Look out 
for your digestion.” , 

I did so. Iused the remedy that Mr. Robin- 
son used (whose case was running in the same 
direction) and state the facts for the enlightenment 
of others who may not know what ails them. 
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